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Preface to First Edition 


IN the winter of 1921-22 I contributed to The Orcadian 
newspaper several short articles on Eynhallow. The 
intention, at first, was merely to bring together a 
number of book references, and to suggest that Eyn- 
hallow, and not Ellyar Holm, was the Hellisey of the 
Orkneyinga Saga. Other questions, however, began to 
crop ub, and gradually additional information was 
acquired regarding our Holy Island. By the time the 
last of the series had appeared, I was requested by not 
a few readers of The Orcadian to publish the articles in 
book form. As additional material had become avail- 
able, I decided to do so; but it was necessary to re-cast 
and divide into chapters what had previously been an 
unclassified accumulation of notes. These have now 
been re-written from beginning to end, and fresh data 
introduced. 

Acknowledgment has been made in the text, foot- 
notes, or appendices, of valuable help and advice 
received from gentlemen having a wide knowledge of 
Orkney and its history. I would specially express my 
indebtedness to Mr Hugh Marwick, M.A.,’ not only for 
his revision of proofs and his many useful suggestions, 
but also for convincing philological evidence he fur- 
nished, and allowed me to use, identifying Eynhallow 
as the island named Hellisey in the Saga. My gratitude 
is also due to Mr J. Storer Clouston, who has given me 
the use of his plans and notes on the Eynhallow Barns, 
and extracts from old deeds relating to the Halcros. Mr 
A. W. Johnston, of the Viking Society, London, supplied 
me with notes from Inquisitiones Speciales, and refer- 
ences which have been helpful, for all of which I record 
my thanks. He has avoided expressing an opinion on 
the surmise that one of the last Abbots of Eynhallow 
was a Halcro—an opinion I was anxious to extort from 
him, a descendant of the house of Halcro. 

Elsewhere I have acknowledged the kindness of the 
late Mr Middlemore, and Mr D. J. Robertson, for access 
to the Eynhallow titles, and for other assistance. Mr 
W. Traill, C.E., kindly prepared for me the map of Eyn- 
hallow in the Sound; and Mr Alec B. Taylor the ground 
plan of the Monastery and of the circular building. My 


1 Shortly thereafter he received the Degree of D.Litt. 


thanks are also due to Mr T. Kent for the photo of West- 
ness and Eynhallow; to Mr H. Marwick for a fine set 
of photos of the church; to my son, Ronald B. Mooney, 
for the greater number of the photos, the larger map 
of the island, and much general help; to Mr Kirkness 
and his assistants for their efforts to solve the problem 
of the Monkerness Circle; and to Mr W. Mainland for 
a list of Eynhallow place-names given him by his late 
father, whose early years were spent on the island. 

I use the spelling “ geo” in preference to the usual 
“ goe,” as the former gives the stranger a better idea of 
the local pronunciation; also “rést,” instead of the 
modern spelling “roost,” for the strong tides running 
on both sides of the island. The Orkney form “ Udal” 
has been preferred to “Odal,” as applied to land in 
Orkney held under the Norse tenure; and the super- 
fluous letter “h” has been dropped from island names 
such as Egilsay, Ronaldsay, etc. The Orkneyinga Saga 
appears sometimes as “ Orkneyingers’ Saga.” The latter 
is the title given to Dasent’s translation, and that form 
is generally used in connection with quotations from 
his edition. 

J. M. 
KIRKWaALL, July 1923. 


Preface to Second Edition 


THE whole contents of the first issue of this book are 
included in the present edition; two new chapters (XII 
and XIII) are however introduced which relate to sub- 
sequent critical discussions. That there had been a 
Cistercian monastery on Eynhallow did not receive the 
support of Scottish and English authorities. Those 
unfavourable views are now fully recorded and dealt 
with in this issue; and readers have thus an opportunity 
of forming their own opinions on the question. Even 
had there been no discussion of that nature, The Holy 
Island is surrounded by sufficient romance and history 
to warrant the publication of this edition. Some verbal 
alterations of the original text have been made, and 
two or three new paragraphs are added. Three new 
illustrations are included: a ground plan of the Church 
and adjacent buildings; a picture showing arches 
in the Church, and a photo which faces page 64. 
For the ground plan? I am indebted to H.M. Stationery 
Office; the two others are from photos by Mr Wm. 
Hourston, Photographer, Stromness. Dr. Hugh Mar- 
wick, M.A., O.B.E., who rendered great help for the first 
edition (1923) has again come to my aid. Miss Mackin- 
tosh and her foreman Mr Peter Thomson have always 
attended to my varying wishes. To all these I have 
pleasure in recording my grateful thanks. Mr Evan 
MacGillivray, County Librarian, has kindly prepared 
an excellent bibliography for this issue; to him also I 
render sincere thanks. The photograph of the well, 
Keldamurray, though a feeble representation, is 
retained, circumstances having prevented the obtaining 
of one more satisfactory. Another well in the lower por- 
tion of the island also bears a Norse name, Kairi Kelda 
(for this information I am indebted to Mr E. W. Mar- 
wick). Mr Marwick is thanked for the Frontispiece. 
The illustration facing page 49 has been provided by 
Ancient Monuments, Scotland. 


3 round plan on e 57 was made after later excavations 
by the Bord on orks an 5 theretore more accurate than the plan 
on the previous page. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Introductory 


EYNHALLOW, an uninhabited islet of the Orkneys, 
which at its greatest length or breadth hardly exceeds 
three-quarters of a mile, occupies a place of peculiar 
interest in this northern archipelago. It is well-known 
that most of the islands are rich in antiquities and his- 
torical associations. The Mainland (sometimes mis- 
named Pomona) has its great stone circles and 
Maeshowe, its well-preserved Norman Cathedral, and 
ruins of baronial palaces; South Ronaldsay is famed for 
its early Celtic church foundations; Westray for its 
stately castle and Saga localities; Rousay, Sanday, 
North Ronaldsay, have their numerous brochs and 
other pre-historic remains. The smaller islands, too, 
have a halo of mystery and romance. In Pava West- 
ray must have been an early missionary settlement; 
its church or chapel sites bear the names of such saints 
as Triduana (Tredwell) and Curitan (Boniface); and 
there, too, was a residence of some of the Norse Earls. 
Damsay possessed a “borg” (Stronghold)'—perhaps 
a complete Pictish broch—in which Udallers and Earls 
took refuge in the wild Viking Age; and it is said that 
some remains, still visible on that pleasant isle, are 
those of a nunnery. Gairsay had its great banqueting 
hall where, in the long nights of the Orkney winter, 
Sweyn, the doughty Udaller and Viking, feasted with 
his warriors. The sward-covered rock—the Brough of 
Deerness—has its chanel site and traces of eighteen 
cells of a primitive type. On the Kirk Holm of Copin- 
say are evidence of similar monkish cells, and the 
foundation walls of a chapel; and on the adjoining 
Wart Holm are the remains of four circular buildings, 
one of them probably a broch, while the three others 


1 Probably Damsay had a mansion of the period, for it seems 
Earl Rognvala spent "the Yule of 1154 there. (Ork. Saga, Rolls 
Ed. Page 203.) 
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are not unlike hut-circles. The ruins of St Peter’s 
Chapel on the Brough of Birsay occupy the site of an 
earlier St Colm’s, and foundations of bee-hive cells 
may be traced here also. It will thus be seen that 
Eynhallow is not the only islet of the group with its 
secrets and treasures; and if even a few fragments of 
its story be recovered from the mists of the past there 
will also be some hope that spade and pen may bring 
to light much relating to those other islands that is at 
present unknown. 

It may seem strange no mention is made of Egilsay 
in the above list of islands. Egilsay cannot be omitted. 
Its rare round-towered church is a relic of which Scot- 
land is proud. Egilsay (by many believed to mean 
Church Island) has in the past eclipsed Eynhallow 
(The Holy Island), and may continue to do so. As the 
scene of the murder or martyrdom of the good Earl 
(St Magnus), it had a firm hold on the minds of the 
Norsemen, and that sentimental feeling has not wholly 
died out. It was a favourite home of a bishop who was 
associated with men and events in days when Orkney 
could boast of its warrior earls and leading men famed 
for their learning, travels and high lineage. It is, how- 
ever, doubtful whether Egilsay, although it fills more 
pages of what must be regarded as reliable history, 
can equal in interest the Holy Island, were the story 
of both fully recorded. If Egilsay has its larger church 
with the stately round tower, perhaps the monastic 
ruins and church on Eynhallow may be recognised as 
an equally valuable treasure. 

Eynhallow, by its name, has not failed to attract 
the attention of travellers, antiquaries, and authors; 
but it has, perhaps, been brought into greater promin- 
ence more by reports of the superstitious awe with 
which Orcadians have regarded it, than by the signifi- 
cance of its name. Round it have grown weird 
legends; it is the “vanishing isle,’ the “enchanted 
isle,” as well as the Holy Isle, of the Orkneys; cats, rats, 
mice, it is said, cannot live on it; and there are still 
natives of neighbouring islands who cannot altogether 
rid themselves of the belief that it is a haunted isle. 

_ Notwithstanding numerous references in books 
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published during the last and this century, and occa- 
sional notices dating back two or three centuries, there 
was but meagre historical information, and no explana- 
tion of how it came to be designated the Holy Island 
of a group which included two islands with “ Papa” 
names, a “Church” island, and others supposed to be 
named after early Celtic missionaries. Indeed all the 
historical facts known prior to the year 1906 may be 
told in a few short paragraphs. 

Eynhallow was an inhabited island up to 1851. A 
malignant fever broke out in that year, and caused 
the death of several members of the four crofter 
families who lived in the thatch-roofed houses. Realis- 
ing the difficulty of thoroughly disinfecting the old 
buildings, a thoughtful landlord (the late David Bal- 
four, of Balfour and Trenabie) decided not to allow 
the survivors to remain longer in their isolated homes 
where, it seemed to him, it was to be as difficult for 
men as for rats and cats to live. In the course of 
unroofing the buildings he was surprised to find one 
of the dwelling-houses had been a church or chapel 
with Norman and Gothic arches. It is not known 
whether Mr Balfour was aware that in the minutes of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland there 
was a record of a church on Eynhallow in 1586—in a 
list of Kirks prepared by the Lord Clerk Register.” 

About fifty years after the chapel had been 
unroofed, much debris was removed from the building 
by the late proprietor of Eynhallow (Thomas Middle- 
more, of Melsetter and Hoy). This rendered the condi- 
tions more favourable for the examination of the 
ruined fabric, and the opportunity was taken advan- 
tage of by the Venerable Archdeacon Craven, who 
gave a description of it in his History of the Church in 
Orkney from the Introduction of Christianity to 1588.° 
His book contained also an illustration of the interior. 

Only a single direct reference to Eynhallow is 
found in the Orkneyingers’ Saga,‘ and, until other facts 
had recently been brought to light, it added nothing of 
consequence to the island’s story. 


2 The Booke of the Universall Kirk of Scotland, p. 305. 
3 Pore 16, 
4 s Edition, page 209. 
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From the Rentale Orchadie Pro Rege et Episcopo 
(1595)5 it was known that “The Yle of Anehallow ” 
formed part of the Bishopric of Orkney, and was set in 
feu to Sir Patrick Ballenden of Stenness. Writing 38 
years later,* Robert Monteith makes a similar state- 
ment, adding the name of the heritor—Halcro. 

Such was the sum total of our knowledge of the 
history of the Holy Isle of the Orkneys until the publi- 
cation in 1906 of Monumenta Orcadica. This magnifi- 
cent volume, by Professor L. Dietrichson of Norway, 
deals with the monuments left by the Norsemen in 
Orkney, and gives a “Survey of the Celtic (pre- 
Norwegian) and Scottish (post-Norwegian) Monuments 
on the Islands.” In his work of research in Orkney, 
Dietrichson was accompanied by Johan Meyer, an 
architect with an expert knowledge of ecclesiastical 
buildings. <A visit to Eynhallow was part of their pro- 
gramme; and while there they made a discovery which 
was to bring the lonely isle into greater prominence, 
and throw new light on the history of Christianity in 
Orkney. They had solved a problem that had hitherto 
baffled others. 

Notice had been taken in various books of an entry 
in the Chronica de Mailros to the effect that in the year 
1175, Lawrence, formerly abbot in the Orkneys, was 
elected abbot of Melrose.’ Fordun quoted this refer- 
ence; and several British and Scandinavian antiquaries 
and historians had attempted, but without success, to 
identify the locality where Cistercian monks had had 
their headquarters in the northern islands. The prob- 
ability of the Holy Island having been the home of 
those monks, does not seem to have occurred to any of 
those writers. It was, however, by its name that Diet- 
richson’s attention had been drawn to Eynhallow while 
he was looking for traces of the monastery. Neither 
on Ellyar Holm, nor at the old church site near Strom- 
ness, nor on the Brough of Birsay could he find the 
object of his quest. But an examination of the church 
and adjacent buildings, and their relative se tage to 


: ens of the page O 
escription of the Islands o rk 
Sibbald's Eaition, & f s of ney and Shetland; Sir R. 
7 The Bachan tub Edition, p. 87. 
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each other, convinced him that here on the Holy Island 
were the ruins of the “ vanished monastery.” He gives 
in Monumenta Orcadica a description of the ruins, com- 
pares them with similar remains of a small Norwegian 
monastery of the twelfth century, and furnishes a 
ground plan and other illustrations.* 

The curiosity that had attracted visitors to the isle 
of mystery was increased through Dietrichson’s dis- 
covery; and no wonder, when it became known that 
the side-walls and the gables of the little church were 
still complete; that the walls of some of the other 
buildings were about a storey high, and that it was 
possible to form a fairly accurate impression of this 
remote monastic institution. The ancient name, “ The 
Holy Island,” was no longer unintelligble, nor were 
one or two place-names which formerly seemed mean- 
ingless in such a locality. There was now no difficulty 
in understanding how legend and superstition had been 
long associated with Eynhallow. 

The Royal Commission on Ancient and Historical 
Monuments could hardly fail to take notice of the 
monastic remains in Orkney, With Mr Middlemore’s 
consent they followed up the work begun by him some 
years previously, cleared away debris from the interior 
of the buildings, and the svaces between these and the 
church; and completed what had been left unfinished 
in some parts of the latter. The protection of 
these monastic remains was handed over to the Com- 
mission by the proprietor. While there is still much 
that could be done, both as regards excavation and the 
protection of the walls, the labours of the Ancient 
Monuments Commission have made it possible to 
measure the respective apartments more accurately 
than Dietrichson could. Some of his conjectures have 
been verified, some mistakes corrected, and further 
particulars have been ascertained. 

It may be urged that a book dealing almost 
exclusively with Eynhallow is unnecessary in view of 
the description of the church and monastery in Diet- 
richson’s big volume. What he has written of the island 
and its ecclesiastical buildings covers only seven 


8 Pp, 36-43 (Translation). 
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medium quarto pages, and invaluable though these are, 
they contain little beyond a description of the monastic 
ruins and evidence as to their having been undoubtedly 
occupied by Cistercians. The present little work 
describes the island topographically, and deals with its 
general history as far as data exist; it attempts to show, 
and should succeed in proving, that incidents hitherto 
believed to have been connected with another of the 
small islands of the Orkneys, actually took place in 
Eynhallow. It brings together for the first time in a 
book relating to Orkney, some incidents, gleaned from 
out-of-the-way sources, in the life of a good and able 
man who presided over the religious community seven 
and a half centuries ago. Further, among those who 
were provrietors of the islet estate are found members 
of the ancient Halcro family. As churchmen and other- 
wise they occupied a leading position in Orkney for 
about two centuries. Their early connection with the 
Holy Island of the Orkneys had led to inferences which, 
if they do not explain the high ecclesiastical dignities 
to which some of the Halcros attained, raise questions 
of interest to students of Orkney history. 

Besides the monastery ruins there are two other 
groups of roofless buildings at some distance from the 
former and from each other. No notice was taken of 
them by the Norwegian author; yet, portions of those 
buildings are apparently very ancient—probably as old 
as the monastery—and were the barns and other out- 
houses of the monks. These, further on, are described 
for the first time. 

Here and there on Eynhallow are traces of remains 
which may be even older than those of the Cistercian 
monastery. A peculiar circular building close to the 
shore on the east side of the island, had hitherto 
escaped notice. Was it the cell of an anchorite? Or 
does it belong to a time prior to the arrival of 
Christian missionaries in the North? In August, 1922, 
a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
assisted by two University Students, carefully removed 
some turf, and made excavations at both sides of a por- 
tion of the wall. Further work with the spade may be 
necessary; meanwhile the description given in a follow- 
ing chapter, with the accompanying illustrations, will 
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furnish the reader with a fairly accurate idea of the 
present condition of that somewhat puzzling anti- 
quarian object. 

From what has already been said it should be evi- 
dent that our small desert island has special claims to 
the attention, not only of Orcadians, but also of all 
those interested in early church history. Will it be 
possible, in the absence of reliable records, to give 
satisfactory answers to the following queries: When 
and by whom was the name Holy Island first applied? 
Who were its first missionaries—Irish monks from Iona, 
or earlier Pictish preachers, or English priests brought 
to the North by King Olaf Tryggvason of Norway or 
by the Norse Earls of Orkney? 

It can scarcely be questioned that the attempt now 
made to collect in one small volume all ascertained 
material regarding Eynhallow, is fully justified; and 
the writer will be satisfied if the Holy Island of the 
Orkneys be given a place of recognition among the 
other Holy Islands of Britain. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Descriptive 


LIKE other islets and holms of Orcadia, Eynhallow has 
beauties of its own—beauty of beach, of precipices, and 
of surroundings. It lies in the western entrance of the 
channel or sound which runs south-east between 
Rousay and the Orkney Mainland, and is about 
equally distant from those two islands. Viewed from 
Rousay or Evie on dull, sombre days it appears deserted 
and uninviting, but the desolate aspect is somewhat 
relieved by the white surges rising against the dark 
cliffs or breaking in foam over shelving rocks, as well 
as by the ebb tide rushing seawards through Burgar 
and Cutlar Résts to meet the Atlantic waves. But 
peaceful and beautiful lies Eynhallow on a day of sun- 
shine—a “summer isle of Eden”—when only a few 
fleecy clouds float in the clear, blue sky above it, and 
the sunbeams play on the darker blue of the encircling 
currents. Then the green mantle of the isle assumes 
a brighter tint. How pleasant at such a time to sail in 
an Orkney “yawl” from the white sandy beach of 
Evie, here avoiding the swirling eddies, there taking 
advantage of the current, and skirting the dangerous 
skerry where the deep-coloured “red-ware” twists 
serpent-like on the surface. As the boat nears the 
south side of Eynhallow, the sea-weed on the sunken 
rocks and the sand, at a depth of a few fathoms, pre- 
sents a variety and richness of colouring surpassing 
anything to be seen on the Orkney land. 

The landing-place is alongside the face of a long, 
narrow ridge of rock. To the right and left of the rock 
are nice beaches, fringed at the upper part with 
pebbles of varying tints of blue and grey; and below 
that border, silver strand sloping to the sea, and out 
into the crystal waters. Up on the green sward sheep 
are pasturing; rabbits, scared by the human intruders, 
_ bound off in all directions. If it happens to be the 
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nesting season, the eider duck sitting on her nest at 
your feet, has less dread, and many of them remain 
long enough for the camera to be used. Going up an 
incline for a little distance, you are soon in a position 
to obtain a view of the lower and southern side of the 
island. To the right, and on past the Point of Grory, 
are numbers of pens or folds—locally termed “cris”— 
built mostly of stones from the beach. These enclosures 
were no doubt used, when the island was inhabited, as 
shelters for sheep and perhaps cattle; but it is possible 
that centuries earlier, the monks, skilled in horticul- 
ture, had their vegetable gardens in that suitable 
locality. 

A narrow ravine stretches northwards to Ramna- 
geo, dividing the island into two unequal parts—that 
to the east being less than a third of the whole area. In 
some parts of both sides of this “ gap” rocks protrude 
from the turf. The bottom of it is of a marshy nature, 
with some grass and many weeds. The ground south- 
ward from its entrance was known as the Grange. In 
some mans the letters of this word are placed so that 
they run into the ravine, giving the impression that 
the latter was the Grange. The name Grange on an 
island with a monastery is significant, and it is neces- 
sary that the exact location should be known. The 
southern portion of Eynhallow is flat, with a rich soil, 
which continues up the slope to the monastery, and 
along the western side until the higher land is reached. 
At the corner of the island which projects farthest into 
the sound, terminating in Sheep Skerry, is a small 
“chin” (or lochan) which becomes dry in summer, and 
near this are a cluster of modern “ pens” and a sheep 
house, or store-house. , 

The Monastery ruins are on rising ground with a 
southern exposure, and about 150 yards due north of 
the beach at the Grand. To the north-east, 75 yards 
distant from the monastery group, are the remains of 
Lower Barns; and at the same distance from the latter, 
also to the north-east, are Upper Barns. With the 
exception of the church, with its higher walls and 
gables, these three clusters of ruins have the appear- 
ance, not of ancient and interesting buildings, but of 
ordinary deserted farm steadings. Once over the stone 
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wall surrounding the monastic buildings, you realise 
that here is one of Orkney’s ecclesiastical treasures— 
unique relics, in a wonderful state of preservation. In 
another chapter these will be referred to in detail. 

On all sides, except the north, there are traces of 
various fields, some of which had been enclosed by 
stone or turf dykes. The remains of a hill-dyke can 
also be seen, crossing the island. Beyond this, on the 
northern section, is waste land, most of which is 
covered with short heather and grasses common to 
poor, hilly ground, and useful as pasture to a small 
degree; but nearer the cliffs the soil is bare and devoid 
of vegetation, owing to the showers of spray in stormy 
weather. The highest part of the island is little over 
100 feet above the assumed mean level of the sea. 
Here is the usual cairn of stones—the Wart!—which 
usually marks the highest point in all the isles. A 
thin coating of peat is visible on a restricted portion 
of the upland. Depressions in the soil indicate that 
some of it has been “ tirved ” for fuel or other purposes. 

The Holy Isle faces defiantly the wild Atlantic, 
its perpendicular cliffs resisting the billows and surges 
that threaten to overwhelm its sacred soil and build- 
ings. Eastwards from Bowcheek stretch bold rugged 
rocks with narrow chasms; and nearer Ramnageo, as 
the tide recedes, fiat ledges of smooth rock, resembling 
the broad pavement of a street, seem to rise suddenly 
from the ocean depth, like the isle itself, in the days 
when it was believed to vanish for a time from mortal 
view, and once more to reappear in its wonted place. 
Ramnageo (the Orkney form of the Old Norse Hrafna- 
gja — Raven’s Gap) is the most picturesque spot in 
Eynhallow. It penetrates deep into the rocks, the sea 
being held back at high water by a beach of pebbles 
and large round stones. The hollow, or ravine, already 
mentioned is really a continuation of Ramnageo, and 
had it been deeper, what is now one isle would have 
been two smaller islets. South-west of the Geo rises 
a steep brae which culminates at the Wart. In the 
face of this brae is the well, Keldamurra (a name 
referred to later on), which is one of the land-marks 


1 ‘Varda—a beacon. 
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used by the fishermen of Rousay and Evie when re- 
turning from the fishing grounds north of Eynhallow. 
Dangerous rocks border the passage into Ramnageo, 
and on the east side are fine specimens of broad flat 
rocks, and above these brown and grey cliffs, highest 
at the landward end of the Geo, and forming the 
headland, Fint. An artist could find here subjects 
worthy of his highest skill. 

Dietrichson declared the surroundings of Eynhal- 
low to be “scenery of enchanting beauty, just such as 
the medizeval monks were accustomed to choose for 
the sites of their monasteries.” There is, indeed, beauty 
of surroundings, but these are also romantic. At the 
Wart, on a bright day, the panorama is one worth 
going to the isle to see. On the Mainland towards 
Birsay the gigantic cliffs of Costa Head look across 
the sound to Scabra Head, Rousay—the other sentinel 
that stands guard over the little green isle with “a 
roaring rést on every side.” The purple of the terraced 
hills, mellowed by the sunshine, forms a charming 
background to the deep green of the cultivated fields 
stretching along the shore. The rocks and headland 
nearer the Atlantic recall the daring attack of Sweyn 
Asleifson and his men when they caught Earl Paul 
and carried him captive to distant Atholl. 

Close by, in Rousay, is the land of the old Udal 
property of Brough, held by Craigies and Halcros, who 
were also heritors of Eynhallow. In a picturesque 
situation, unequalled elsewhere in the island, stands 
the mansion house of Westness. The great Udaller, 
Sigurd, steadfast friend and “ hirdman” of Earl Paul, 
lived and held sway at Westness 800 years ago. To 
the south, on the other side of Eynhallow Sound, the 
fertile fields of Evie skirt the shore and slope upwards 
to the moss and heather of the hills which separate 
that parish from Birsay. Down the sound, where 
“with eddy and whirl the sea-tides curl,” Aikerness 
is seen with its beautiful sands and links. When Norse- 
men were no longer Chiefs of the Isles, the influential 
Scottish Ballendens (or Bellendens) of Stenness, 
superiors of Eynhallow, had their principal residence 
at Aikerness. A few miles beyond, part of Wyre, like 
a long green ness, is seen reaching out towards Gairsay 
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and its big round hill. Imagination calls up pictures 
of Norse galleys with striped sails gliding past those 
isles on their way to the Orkney Parliament and Court 
of Law at Tingwall. 

Notwithstanding all this, as has already been 
hinted, the Holy Island of the Orkneys, under certain 
atmospheric conditions, has a dreary, deserted appear- 
ance. What a difference from the scene when approach- 
ing the Holy Island of the Inner Hebrides. When one 
approaches Iona from the north, the great square tower 
of the Cathedral is seen from a considerable distance, 
then the whole building in its stately grandeur, and 
the ruined monastery walls; further south, the roofless 
walls of the great nunnery: and as the boat skirts the 
shore the ancient Celtic Crosses are visible. Adamnan’s 
Life of St Columba, and other writings by Irish monks, 
have carried down the ages the story of the Christian 
labours of the great Irishman who founded and ruled 
the famous religious house on the Holy Island. How 
often we have read of the men who carried on their 
work there, and of the Christianising and civilising 
influences that emanated from this little isle—just 
about the size of our Egilsay, not very unlike it in 
shape, with a ridge, too, stretching over a part of it. 
Treading the sacred soil of Iona, we conjure up scenes 
in its honourable history. What gratitude we owe to 
the men who wrote, and who preserved for the in- 
struction and edification of future generations, that 
glorious island story. And how we lament the absence 
of records telling us who were the founders of the 
monastic institution on Eynhallow, and of the work 
they accomplished. Judging from the meagre informa- 
tion we possess regarding one of them, among their 
number had no doubt been capable men of Christian 
zeal and scholarship. Biographies and other precious 
records there would have been, but the modern world 
knows nothing of them. 

Modern Iona, with all its architectural treasures, its 
recorded history, its odour of sanctity, has one jarring 
note which readers of Adamnan’s Life cannot easily 
get rid of when visiting the island for the first time. 
They think of the island as depicted by that old Abbot 
Saint and cannot reconcile themselves to the handsome 
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up-to-date cottages that border a macadamised road- 
way, and the telegraph wires, and other features of 
the nineteenth or twentieth century. Not a single 
building or ruined wall goes back to Saint Columba’s 
day. Old as are the original walls of the Cathedral, 
the Nunnery ruins, and St. Oran’s Chapel, the stones 
of which they were built, red granite and other igneous 
rock, preserve a wonderfully fresh appearance; and 
this makes it difficult to realise that those buildings 
—some parts of them, at least—go back to the time of 
St. Margaret, Malcolm Canmore’s Queen, or earlier 
than St. Magnus Cathedral. St. Oran’s ruined chapel 
is believed to be much older. 

Eynhallow has its compensations. Its sandstone 
buildings are grey and mouldering. Every stone bears 
the stamp of antiquity. The surroundings of the ruins 
differ but little from what they were centuries ago, 
except that there was cultivation then, but none now: 
as we walk across the island we feel transported into 
the far past. Kings and chiefs were buried in Iona; 
their monuments are there still. What the soil of 
Eynhallow covers, we know not. Some day the spade 
of the antiquary may unearth archeological treasures. 

During a week’s stay on this “desert” isle with a 
few chosen friends, one lacked neither time nor oppor- 
tunity to examine every nook and corner. The white, 
wooden Lodge, partly erected by a former landlord, 
and substantially added to by Mr. Middlemore, gave 
shelter and comfort. Investigation out of doors and 
a diligent search of books of reference carried to the 
island—such was the programme; but the attractions 
of the place left no time for the latter part. With the 
freedom from bustle and worry; the pure bracing air; 
the only sounds those of the sea, the sea-fowls, and 
the bleating of sheep; and the associations of the 
“mysterious” isle—it was indeed a pleasant experience. 

Generations ago, it was believed that rabbits, as 
well as cats and mice, could not live on Eynhallow, 
but when the late Mr Wood, of Midhouse, Costa, had 
a let of the island for sheep-grazing he introduced 
rabbits, and now they are very numerous. So much 
for one of the old beliefs! These hordes of rabbits 
are breaking up the ground with their burrows and 
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destroying what is good pasture for sheep. The present 
tenant, Mr Bichan, Orphir, had recently taken over a 
few cats, with the hope of their reducing the numbers 
of the destructive rodents. Reports got abroad that 
there were wildcats on the isle! In the long ago, it 
may have been the want of rabbit flesh, and of mice, 
that accounted for the absence of cats! When the 
visitors arrived, the cats seemed as terrified as the 
rabbits, and kept out of the way; but at length the 
love for domesticity overcame one of them which 
made its way into the Lodge through the open door 
while a lively conversation was proceeding; and the 
homeless puss was found coiled up, asleep, on the 
writer’s camp-bed. 

While sheep and rabbits thrive well on the land, 
the common seal and the big grey seal enjoy prosperity 
in the sea around Eynhallow. They were seen, shoals 
of them, swimming close inshore, and apparently 
taking an eager interest in what the visitors were 
doing so near to the ledges of rock where they loved 
to bask. Sometimes they gambolled and played with 
each other, and became so boisterous in their mirth 
that it looked as if a free fight would take place. One 
of the boldest paid rather too much attention to a 
visitor having a morning swim. The seal dived several 
times, coming up each time nearer and nearer to the 
bather, and gazing intently with its large, serious and 
almost human-like eyes. It was too much to attempt 
coming to close quarters in the water with an amphi- 
bious creature nearly six feet long! To walk along 
the beach whistling a tune was sure to attract and 
retain the company of seals, with but a few yards of 
sea and strand between them and the whistler. 

No otters were seen, but, undoubtedly, they make 
their headquarters in some of the rock fissures, which 
should be ideal haunts. 

Those interested in bird-life could find few acces- 
sible places better suited for such study. If Eynhallow 
in medieval times was a sanctuary where the oppres- 
sed, and those in danger of dire punishment for their 
misdeeds, could seek and find protection, it has cer- 
tainly been for the last sixty or seventy years, and 
continues to be a sanctuary for rare sea-fowl and a 
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resting-place for birds of passage. It is understood 
that Mr Ewen Somerled Cameron, the proprietor who 
held the island before Mr Middlemore purchased it, 
wished to become owner because of the great number 
of birds that bred there, and the occasional visitants. 
He spent much time studying bird life; but we are 
not aware of his having published or kept a record 
of the result of his observations. 

Without pretending to give full lists of birds to 
be seen on Eynhallow, the names of the following are 
sufficient to show that this is an important centre for 
bird life: — Birds which breed on the island—Razor- 
bill, puffin, oyster catcher, black guillemot, common 
guillemot, shag, cormorant, common tern, Arctic tern, 
common gull, herring gull, lesser black-backed gull, 
black-headed gull, kittiwake, eider duck, kestrel hawk, 
hoodiecrow, redshank, wheatear and several small 
birds found in the other islands of Orkney. Occasional 
visitants are Richardson’s skua, peregrine falcon, raven, 
merlin, heron, great black-backed gull, snow bunting, 
long-tailed duck, pintail, mallard, teal, widgeon, scaup, 
pochard, red-breasted duck, velvet scoter, merganser, 
and tufted duck, grouse, woodcock, curlew, golden 
plover, fieldfare, redwings and many others.? 

In the months of May and June nests are seen all 
over the island and pretty close to each other. Too 
many egg-collectors visit the island—not always bear- 
ing strictly in mind the provisions of the Wild Birds’ 
Protection Acts. 

To the scientist, the sea-weeds of the island should 
make an appeal, after the birds and the seals. Of land 
plants it cannot boast, with the exception of the harts- 
tongue fern (not frequently met with in Orkney) which 
grows in the Geo of Grange, but there are many kinds 
of sea-plants waiting for the enthusiastic investigator. 
Sandy, pebbly, and rocky beaches; skerries, geos, 
caves; and tideways from the Atlantic on the west 
and the North Sea on the east, carrying to the isle 
rare ocean plants—should not Eynhallow be a likely 
place for finding specimens hitherto unnoticed? 


2 When Mr. D. J. Robertson became proprietor of the island 
he adopted means to use it as a bird sanctuary. See his book, 
Notes from a Bird Sanctuary. 


Looking West from Chancel. 
[Photo by W. Hourston, Stromness.] 


Westness (Rousay). Eynhallow, with Costa Head in the distance. 
[Photo by T. Kent, Kirkwall.] 


The Lodge,.Eynhallow.. (See page 14.) 
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The rock is of the flagstone series of the lower old 
red sandstone, common to almost the whole of Orkney. 
A trap-dyke crosses the island from south-west to 
north-east. It emerges at the western side of Ramna- 
geo and re-appears in the rock at the east of the 
entrance. Pieces of fossil fish are met with, but these 
are not conspicuous. 

“ Eynhallow lies in the middle of the tide,” says 
an old rhyme; these strong currents helped to keep 
the island secluded, even when storms were not raging. 
The tides rush between it and the other islands with 
impetuous fury—at times eight knots an hour. The 
distance from Eynhallow to Rousay is half a mile, and 
two-thirds of a mile from the west side of the island 
to Evie. Will there ever come an engineer to show how 
the tides may be harnessed and utilised for opening 
new industries? Practical thoughts, at present only 
in the domain of dreams! Civilisation, commerce, 
science, have in their progress been helped by dreams 
—by dipping “into the future, far as human eye could 
see.” On a calm day and with no swell in the Atlantic 
the flood tide runs swiftly, but with little turbulence, 
through Burgar Rost. When the ebb sets in, conditions 
are otherwise, for the waters become troubled and 
dash fiercely through the narrows, as if impatient to 
be once more out in the wide western ocean. At a 
certain stage they seem to form a wall of foam stretch- 
ing across the sound to the Evie shore. This is caused 
either by the submarine cliff known to be at this part 
of the sound, or by the out-going tide meeting the last 
of the flood. 

Another rést, but of less extent, runs between Eyn- 
hallow and Rousay. It is named Cutlar or Whale Rost. 
The soundings around Eynhallow give the following 
depths: Eetween Aikerness (Evie) and Rousay, 16 
fathoms; in the middle of the channel south-east of the 
island, only two fathoms. Between Burgar, Evie, and 
the south-west side it is six fathoms; and off the north- 
west corner it measures to 13 fathoms. Farther out 
towards the north of Costa Head the depth is 25 
fathoms; and between Costa Head and Rousay 30 
fathoms. 

The lone Eynhallow, the holy isle, is surely a charm- 
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ing place, even without reckoning the archeological 
treasures buried for centuries beneath its debris and 
carpet of greenery. What is charming and beautiful 
in that island may be found in several of our small 
islands. Orcadians may well say with Walter Traill 


Dennison— 


“Bach rugged rock and craggy pile, 
Each foam-wreathed firth and grassy isle, 
Where heatherbells and daisies smile— 
We love each foot of Orkney.” 


CHAPTER 3 


Place-names and objects of interest 


THE word Eynhallow, as spelt and pronounced, does 
not differ much from the Saga name—Eyin Helga, The 
Holy Isle. 

We do not know what name the island bore in pre- 
Norse days. Christianity had been preached in the 
Orkneys before the coming of the Norsemen; and it is 
highly probable that on this island of the West the 
early missionaries had established a settlement. Was 
the Norse name Eyin Helga a translation of a Celtic 
name meaning Holy Island? That may have been so; 
but there has been no record of an earlier name. Was 
the Norse name given when the first settlers from 
Seandinavia made their homes on our islands, or at a 
later date? If these questions could be satisfactorily 
answered, it would add to our information regarding 
the part played by Eynhallow as a centre of Christian 
influence. 

The name Eyin Helga has one peculiarity which 
distinguishes it from the names of all the other islands 
in Orkney. Every other island of the group had the 
Norse “ey” termination, meaning “island”; and the 
islands still have the same ending, though spelt “ ay.” 
The qualifying word came first. Thus, Hross-ey (Horse 
Island) — Mainland; Sand-ey (Sand Island); Vestr-ey 
(West Island); Borgar-ey (Brochs’ Island); Rognvalds- 
ey (Ronald’s Island). In the case of Eynhallow, the 
word for “island” precedes the qualifying word 
“holy.” When the writer noticed this exception to the 
general rule, he thought it might indicate that our 
little island had received a Norse name earlier than 
any of the other islands. If the suggestion proved cor- 
rect, it could then have safely been concluded that the 
name went back to a very early period. 
~The Orkney philologist,! when consulted, explained 


1 Hugh Marwick, D.Litt. 
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that “the reason most island names have the adjective 
first is that they have long been regarded as proper 
names, whereas in Eynhallow we have a word that 
even in old days was perhaps consciously a descrip- 
tion —the holy isle—not The Holy Isle; it was not 
regarded as a proper name.” He gave a number of 
instances from Orkney place-names which followed the 
same rule; but he added: ‘“ Nevertheless the post-fixing 
of adjectives is much more characteristic of Celtic 
place-names than Norse.” 

Therefore it cannot be stated definitely that the 
name Eynhallow is older than the other Norse names 
of islands in Orkney. The names by which several 
islands were known when the Orkney Sagas were 
written, must have been given centuries earlier. For 
instance, Rousay (Hrolf’s island) has apparently been 
named after some influential Norseman whose home 
was on that island. In the Viking Age there was a great 
leader of that name—Hrolf, the conqueror of the terri- 
tory afterwards known as Normandy. He was a half- 
brother of Earl Torf Einar of Orkney; but there is no 
proof of Hrolf’s having had any connection with Ork- 
ney. It would appear we have to go back to a period 
earlier than the days of Harald Fairhair to find the 
Viking leader who gave his name to Rousay. The 
Norse name of North Ronaldsay—Rinansey, or Rinar- 
sey—is an instance of the retention of the earlier 
Celtic name Ringan’s (Ninian) Isle, with the Norse 
“ey” added. When a Celtic name was continued in 
a Norse dress, in the case of North Ronaldsay, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that a Celtic name, which 
meant holy island, was turned into Norse by the new- 
comers from over the sea. 

Nansen (In Northern Mists, vol. I, p. 197) says: 
“The name Eyin Helga is applied in the Sagas to two 
islands: Helgeé in Mjdsen, and the well-known Iona 
in the Hebrides.” He was not aware of a third island 
of that name—Eynhallow, in the Orkneys. 

The place-names Grange, Fint, Ramnageo, have 
already been mentioned; among others on the 
Ordnance Survey map are—Bow Cheek, Spur of the 
Isle, Houl Geo, Kyarl, Little Kyarl, The Graand, Grory. 
On a map prepared from information supplied on 26th 
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September, 1911, by the late David Mainland (who was 
born on Eynhallow in June, 1827) are a number of addi- 
tional names. The following are some of them:— 
Upper Stackalee, Lower Stackalee, Rythergar, Mak- 
rigar, Hamrisgar, Craniber, North Graand, West 
Graand, The Hogans, Blue Geo, Doogeo, Hellya Habra, 
Sand of Skibbrikshun, Pittows of Grange, Geo of 
Grange, Bing Well, Keldamurray. It is not our inten- 
tion to attempt to explain those names; one or two of 
them do not appear elsewhere in Orkney. Kelda- 
murray, in particular, attracted our attention. “ Kelda” 
is, no doubt, “well” in Norse, and the other part of 
the word might be suspected as a Celtic form of Mary. 
We should then have St. Mary’s Well; but as the sur- 
roundings are of a somewhat marshy nature, 
“murray” may be a badly spelt form of the Norse 
word meaning miry. On the other hand, the inclusion 
of the word “ Kelda” indicates a “ well,” which would 
not have been used for a marsh. Another Kelda name 
in the island, “ Kerrekelday,” is a well still used for 
domestic purposes; it is not known what kerre (or 
kerze) means. 

There is another place-name which points more 
definitely to the occupation of Eynhallow by monks, 
viz., Monkerness, on the east side. It does not appear 
on maps; but that there was such a name known to 
the last inhabitants cannot be doubted. During one of 
his visits to Orkney, the late Dr. Jakob Jakobsen 
expressed to the writer his great eagerness to obtain 
a complete list of all known place-names of the Holy 
Island. The above mentioned David Mainland, an 
intelligent old mariner, was then living in Kirkwall. 
Arrangements were made for a meeting of the learned 
Dane and the native of Eynhallow, and the writer was 
present all the time. Dr. Jakobsen had brought with 
him a large Ordnance Survey map. In his notebook 
he made a list of the map names, and noted phoneti- 
cally the local pronunciation; then they both followed 
the coast-line on the map, the old man giving the 
names of certain rocks, cliffs, chasms, and corners— 
names which had been in daily use by the islanders 
when he was a boy. Their meeting lasted about two 
hours. Dr. Jakobsen was delighted with the number 
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of place-names which had thus been preserved. But . 
for the Doctor’s untimely death, the result of his con- 
sideration of the old island-names might have been 
published by this time. There is some satisfaction in 
knowing that all Jakobsen’s notes relating to Orkney 
are in the safe custody of his sister, Mrs Anna Horsbgl, 
in Copenhagen; and that by-and-bye these will be 
handed over to some qualified philologist, when the 
value of his notes on Eynhallow will be revealed. Mrs 
Horsbol is now dead. 

The name has had different spellings, and the Scot- 
tish officials, after Norse rule ceased, spelt it Ane- 
hallow, Inhallow (Inhallo), Enhallow. Some elderly 
people have been heard to call it Hinehallow; and it 
is so given in The Orcadian of 21st June, 1858, when 
reporting the loss of some cattle belonging to the Mr 
Folster, who was then postmaster of Evie. 

Of chief interest, of course, are the antiquities and 
the name of the island. Besides the church and the 
ruins of the monastic buildings, there are other relics 
which may be deserving of some passing notice. What 
appears the most imvortant of these is a circular build- 
ing, of which only the foundation walls remain. It is 
situated on the edge of the banks not many yards south 
of the part which the inhabitants used to know as 
Monkerness. It had been unnoticed by Sir Henry 
Dryden, Muir, Dr. Craven, and even by Dietrichson. 
When the writer came unexpectedly upon it, he 
thought it could be nothing but the remains of a monk’s 
cell. Rev. Isaac Taylor? said there was evidence of 
such being on Eynhallow, and, relying on his reference, 
Daniel Gorrie* searched for a hermit’s cave, but failed 
to find trace of anything of this kind. 

It is difficult to describe it in words; and, owing to 
the nature of the ground surrounding it, and the walls 
being almost at the same level, it is also difficult to 
‘photograph. The illustrations may, however, help to 
give the reader some impression of it, before and after 
excavation. The writer took measurements, although 
realising that accuracy was impossible until some of 
the covering of turf could be removed. His figures 


2 Words and Places—quoted by Gorrie. 
3 Summers and Winters in the Orkneys, page 269. 
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were:—Inside diameter, 20 feet; apparent width of 
wall, 33 feet. Near the centre were upright stones, two 
standing in line—one of them 20 inches broad, 4 
inches thick, 18 inches high; the other 14 inches broad, 
6 inches thick, 24 inches high. Facing these, at a dis- 
tance of 383 inches, was another upright stone, of about 
the same dimensions but thicker. 

On a subsequent visit he was fortunate in having 
the company of Mr William Traill, C.E., F.S.A.Scot.— 
an archaeologist of some experience. He had no hesita- 
tion in declaring it to be the remains of an ancient 
structure; but, with his usual caution, he would not 
say whether it was a hermit’s cell or a hut-circle, nor 
venture any definite suggestion. Along the same banks 
in the direction of Fint he came upon traces of a simi- 
lar circle, but altogether turf-covered. 

Mr William Kirkness, another zealous member of 
the Society of Antiquities of Scotland, became inter- 
ested in the antiquities of Eynhallow, and made a 
special visit with the writer. He saw sufficient to 
induce him to undertake work of excavation. The 
proprietor kindly gave permission. Tentatively, the 
relic was regarded as a hut-circle; at any rate the 
writer was inclined to that view. It was then arrange- 
ments were made for spending a week on the island. 
Mr Kirkness had the assistance of Mr John Shearer, 
M.A., B.Sc., and Mr Alex. Taylor, student, and the 
work was carried on with great care. The author’s son 
Ronald assisted also. The clearing away of turf and 
loose earth soon showed that the walls had a greater 
thickness than had been apparent before the work was 
begun. Was it the remains of a broch? Further work 
laid bare the exterior and interior of part of the wall 
—13 feet thick. It was not a broch. The sketch, drawn 
by Mr Taylor, gives a clear idea of the walls. At the 
part indicated, Mr Kirkness came upon lumps of a 
_ heavy slag-like substance, some pieces of which are 
shown in one of the illustrations. About half of the 
wall—the south part—curves to the circle; the north 
part lies less in a curve; and between the two, judging 
from what has been excavated, there is an opening. 
The interior facing of the wall on the north side is 
almost on a line with the exterior of the more circular 
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portion of the wall. This may mean that one part was 
erected at a later time. Outside the circle, on the 
north, and near the bank rising from the beach, are 
heaps of stones—possibly the remains of small erec- 
tions. Until further excavations be carried out, it may 
not be possible to have a satisfactory explanation of 
the purposes for which this place was intended. The 
slag suggests the possibility of its having been the 
smithy of the monks. In the absence of conclusive 
evidence, the surmise that it may have been used as 
a hermit’s cell, though probably at first a hut-circle 
from pagan times, is not without some justification, 
especially in view of its situation at Monkerness. Mr 
Kirkness has had the matter brought before experts 
in Edinburgh; meanwhile it is a case of “wait and 
see.” Nothing definite has been brought to light. 

Near Grory is a circle of stone (not standing stones) 
embedded in the turf. It is eight feet in diameter. To 
the east of the Pittows of Grange are traces of one or 
two circles of a similar size. A former parish minister* 
of Evie, who took a keen interest in Eynhallow, the 
writer has been informed, was convinced that on the 
eastern part of Eynhallow there were, in his day, 
undoubted indications of occupation by monks. Such 
indications have disappeared. 

On the head of the cliff, near the base of the cairn 
named Kyarl, is a stone grave, orientated, about 7 feet 
long. Thick slabs set on end form the south and north 
sides of the grave. The slabs at head and foot have 
apparently been washed away with the soil which at 
one time covered the rock. 

Not far from the supposed cell (or hut-circle) are 
the stumps of three upright stones forming a short are 
of a circle—one of them 3 feet broad. Close to the 
shore, on the opposite side of the island and due south 
of the Monastery, is a stone 5 feet 4 inches high, 14 
inches square. It may have been the shaft of a monu- 
mental stone, or set up as a landmark. It is said that 
the last inhabitants used it as a post in connection with 
hauling their boats up the beach. 

Between the Monastery and this stone there is an 
elliptical mound of stones and earth, 24 feet by 15 feet 


4 Rev. Alex. Leslie. 
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—3 feet high on the north side and 4 feet on the south 
side. This mound lies east and west. About the 
middle of its north side is what seems to be the lower 
end of a standing stone firmly fixed in the ground. It 
is 4 feet 6 inches broad, 5 inches thick, and 24 inches 
above the soil. 


CHAPTER 4 


Eynhallow in the Sagas 


FOR early references to the Holy Island of the Orkneys 
the student of history would be expected to turn first 
to the Norse Sagas, particularly to The Orkneyinga 
Saga—that rich mine of historical information relating 
to these islands and the northern part of the Scottish 
mainland from the ninth to the thirteenth century. 
Extremely few, however, are the facts to be gleaned 
from that source. This is surprising, as the island must 
have occupied a conspicuous position in the church life 
of the times of Earl Rognvald, the builder of St Magnus 
Cathedral, and of the native Bishop Bjarni, the scholar 
littérateur, who probably wrote the portion of the Saga 
dealing with the life and adventures of that Earl, and 
of the Viking Sweyn—contemporaries and personal 
friends, possibly, of the Eynhallow monks. After an 
examination of the Saga references, it may be possible 
to give reasons which should, to some extent, explain 
the comparative silence regarding the monastic com- 
munity in the Orkneys. 

On three occasions only can it be claimed that the 
Holy Island is referred to in The Orkneyinga Saga. In 
the first instance, the Icelandic text does not give a 
name to the island, merely indicating that “it lies in 
tempests ” in the main, and quoting an Ear]’s satirical 
remarks about the monks; but the editor of that text 
and the translator, in their notes, call it Hellisey. Nar- 
rating events that occurred eighteen years after this, 
the Saga writer mentions Hellisey,’ and a few pages 
farther, Eyin Helga. Those three references are all 
The Orkneyinga Saga furnishes; and two of them have 
not hitherto been held as applying to Eynhallow. It is 
necessary to consider each of these in detail, in order to 
ascertain whether Eynhallow is the one island meant, 


1 Rolls Ed., p. 205. 
2 Rolls Ed., p. 209. 
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and whether the names Hellisey and Eyin Helga are 
two Norse forms of the same name—Holy Isle. 

There has been no dissentient voice to the claim 
that Ellyar Holm was the Hellisey of the Sagas. Years 
ago, I began to doubt that the little isle in the String 
could be Hellisey. This was not the result of giving 
special attention to either island, but an opinion formed 
in the course of general reading. The situation of 
Ellyar Holm does not correspond to that of Hellisey, 
as implied in the Saga; and, although a strong argu- 
ment could be advanced in other respects in favour of 
the accepted identification, subsequent scrutiny of the 
“ Hellisey ” references, had almost convinced me that 
Eynhallow, and not Ellyar Holm, was the isle the 
Saga-writer had in his mind. This view had taken 
form, notwithstanding the fact that such eminent 
authorities as Dr. Joseph Anderson (editor of Hjal- 
talin’s and Goudie’s translation of The Orkneyinga 
Saga), Munch, Vigfusson, and Dasent assumed that 
Ellyar Holm was Hellisey. 

The incident which led to the first mention of the 
Holy Island in the Saga occurred in the spring of 1137, 
immediately after the landing of Kali, Kol’s son (after- 
wards Earl Rognvald) at Westray. He had come from 
Agdir, Norway, to claim from Earl Paul the share of 
the Earldom of Orkney, which had belonged to his 
uncle, St Magnus. The kinsman of the Saint had made 
an attempt in the previous year, but it had proved 
abortive. On this occasion he had met with some 
success, and by a skilful stratagem reached Orkney 
without striking a blow. Arrived at Westray on a 
Friday evening, he and his men made that island their 
temporary headquarters. 

Rognvald, as became the nephew of a saint, and 
one who was to become a Saint himself, worshipped 
in the church on Sunday. The Saga says he “ had mass 
celebrated there.” He was facing an undertaking which 
had baffled him on previous occasions, but, as usual, 
he was happy and good-humoured. Once he had been 
shipwrecked at Shetland and his vessels lost; instead 
of lamenting, he composed extempore humorous verses, 
to the astonishment of the Shetland folks. When the 
church service at Pierowall was over, Rognvald was 
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standing outside, fondly gazing on lands that had 
belonged to his ancestors, and which he hoped soon to 
win as his own. Smiles began to spread over his fine 
open countenance, and he gave way to his inveterate 
habit of verse-making. He saw sixteen monks 
approaching. His men wondered who those could be, 
bald, unarmed, and with such a peculiar dress. This 
is the Earl’s rhyme, as translated by Goudie’: 


“Sixteen have I seen together, 
With a small tuft on their foreheads: 
Surely these are women coming, 
All without their golden trinkets. 
Now may we of this bear witness: 
In the west here all the maidens 
Wear their hair short—that isle Elon 
Lies out in the stormy ocean.” 


It is the words “isle Elon” that led Anderson to 
conclude Ellyar Holm was the island from which the 
sixteen monks had come. Fordun, the Scottish his- 
torian, knew that island as “Helene Holm.” The “n” 
is obviously a copyist’s error for “r.” Anderson gives 
another spelling, from an old rental—* Elgin Holme”; 
the spelling intended must have been “Elyir.” But 
there is no such island-name as Elon in Rognvald’s 
verse; it is mistranslation, which is corrected in the 
later edition of the Saga (Dasent’s Rolls Edition). 
Instead of the words: 


“In the west here all the maidens 
Wear their hair short—that isle Elon 
Lies out in the stormy ocean.’ 


Dasent gives the following: 


“That here west are far the most 
Shaveling maidens in this isle, 
In the main it lies in tempesis. ee 


In Rognvald’s lines the name Hellisey is not given, 
but what is said helps us to reject the suggestion that 
the monks had come from Ellyar Holm; and they indi- 
cate Eynhallow instead. Ellyar Holm does not lie 
“out” in the stormy ocean; it is nearer the centre of 
the Orkneys. One translator gives the words “that 
isle,” and the other “this isle.” If the former be cor- 
rect, it may be regarded as a reference to Eynhallow, 
the isle of the monks; but should the true rendering be 
“ this isle,’ Westray was likely meant. In a footnote to 
the Icelandic text, Dasent says: “The sense, as the 


Rolls Ed, p. 128. 
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Magnus Olafsson manuscript duly surmises, is—This 
island is situated towards the tempests, towards the 
extreme west (the ocean).” Ellyar Holm is not situated 
towards the “extreme west,” therefore that island was 
not referred to by Rognvald. It was Westray or Eyn- 
hallow, more probably the latter. Rognvald and his 
companions had been in Westray from a Friday to 
Sunday; and the monks on hearing of his arrival, may 
have come to interview him. The Saga record ends 
abruptly with the rhymes: and from this fact, some 
have thought that the lines have been inserted in that 
part of the Saga by mistake, and should have their 
proper place where we have an account of the visit of 
the Bishop of Atholl to Earl Rognvald at his residence 
at Scapa. While there are points of resemblance in 
the two incidents, there are also striking differences; 
and knowing, as we do, that there was a monastery on 
Eynhallow, the conclusion may be hazarded that the 
sixteen monks seen by Rognvald in Westray had their 
headquarters in the Holy Island of the Orkneys. 

Though outside the scope of the chapter, it may be 
stated here that Rognvald’s followers gradually 
increased and some proposed to Earl Paul that he 
should divide the Earldom with him, and thus avoid 
bloodshed. This was too great a request to be readily 
acceded to by the Earl, who was as fond of power as 
his father Hakon, the murderer of St. Magnus; how- 
ever, the force of opinion in the islands meantime com- 
pelled him to avoid measures of defence or defiance. 
By a kind of temporary arrangement, Rognvald was 
recognised as holding some of the islands, and Paul 
other islands. Sweyn of Gairsay, by a daring but 
dastardly act, soon put Paul out of his way. 

In what appears to be the next reference to Eyn- 
hallow, the name Hellisey is used. It is found in a 
narrative of events which took place eighteen years 
after Earl Rognvald’s meeting the monks in Westray, 
and within a year after returning from his great expe- 
dition to the Mediterranean and the Holy Land. The 
Viking Sweyn, pursued by Earl Harald Maddadson, 
had to take shelter in a cave in Hellisey. Harald was 
the son of Earl Maddad, of Atholl, and Countess 
Margaret. Mainly through the instrumentality of 
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Sweyn he had been granted a share of the Earldom of 
Orkney by Rognvald. He was Paul’s nephew, and 
nearest male heir. Sweyn and the young Earl Harald 
had been sometimes friends, and at other times 
enemies, for it must be admitted Sweyn was very 
quarrelsome, but ready to enter into new bonds of 
friendship when approached in a manly and generous 
spirit. As a result of the latest quarrel, severe penalties 
had been inflicted on Sweyn, and half his landed 
property was to be confiscated by Earl Harald. The 
latter went to Gairsay with a number of his men and 
“used Sweyn’s corn and other property rather waste- 
fully.” Sweyn, hearing of this, hurried one evening 
to Gairsay, intending to burn down his great banquet- 
ing hall, as he believed his enemy was enjoying him- 
self there; but he was on another small island, no 
doubt Sweyn Holm, off the north-east side of Gairsay, 
and said to be hunting hares. Eventually Harald 
became aware of Sweyn’s presence, and in his larger 
vessel set off in pursuit, saying — “ This time our meet- 
ing with Sweyn shall be decisive.” . 

It is necessary to quote the exact words of the 
Saga (Goudie’s and Dasent’s translations are practic- 
ally identical). “Sweyn held on his course to Hellis 
Isle, that is a craggy isle towards the sea, and there is 
a great cave in the rock, and the sea came right up into 
the mouth of the cave at the flood tide.” Harald’s boat 
was overtaking Sweyn’s, but the latter reached the isle 
first, and “came to the cave at the flood, laid the ship 
up there, for the cave sloped up into the rock and the 
sea rose and flowed into the mouth of the cave.” Harald 
and his men searched all day “ about the isle” (Rolls 
Edition)—“ throughout the island” (Goudie)—without 
seeing any trace of him. They also “rowed round and 
round the isle” to look for Sweyn and could not find 
him, neither did they see any boat leave the island. 
Sweyn and his companions had heard their pursuers 
talking as they passed the mouth of the cave. Harald 
gave up the search, baffled: Sweyn left his boat in the 
cave “and took an old ship of burden on the isle which 
the monks owned, and held on in her to Sanday.” 

It must be admitted that it is not altogether sur- 
prising Norse scholars should have identified Ellyar 
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Holm as the Hellisay of the Saga. In this island is a 
cave which is something like the one in Hellisey; and 
Captain Thomas, R.N.—no mean authority—regarded 
it as the cave which sheltered Sweyn. Ellyar Holm, 
as well as Eynhallow, is “a craggy isle towards the 
sea.” 

“Jo Ben,” writing in the 16th century, relates a 
tradition of two “religious men” living on Ellyar 
Holm. Monks may have been there in the twelfth 
century, and perhaps had a “ship of burden” of their 
own which Sweyn found to be serviceable. Of the 
Eynhallow monks we have more proof; and on that 
island is a cave—the Cave of Twenty Men; but it does 
not, perhaps, answer the Saga description so well as 
the cave on Ellyar Holm. The Atlantic billows beating 
for eight centuries on the Holy Isle have undoubtedly 
made great alterations in the cliffs and the cave.° 

Ellyar Holm and Eynhallow are in opposite direc- 
tions from Gairsay. In going towards the Holy Island, 
Sweyn had better opportunities of escaping from Earl 
Harald; he might have got ashore at Tingwall, or else- 
where in the neighbourhood, where, we know, he 
had relatives; or at Rousay, an island he often visited, 
and in which he apparently held lands; or he had a 
chance of reaching Eynhallow where his son, as will 
be shown presently, was under the care of the monks. 
From the Saga extract given in the Appendix, and the 
notes thereon, it will be seen there is some reason for 
believing that this Viking, a terror to so many parts 
of Britain and Ireland, had somehow or other become 
a special friend of the Cistercians and their great 
patron, William the Lion, King of Scotland. Sweyn, 
on leaving Gairsay and rowing towards Eynhallow 
Sound, would not have been seen from the holm where 
Earl Harald is supposed to have been hunting, until 
he was some distance from land. If, on the other hand, 
Ellyar Holm was his goal, he would have been observed 
sooner; and with the greater distance between Gair- 


5 On the west side of the island is the name Hellya Habra. 
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say and the nearest land eastward, his chance of escave 
would have been more uncertain. There should be but 
little hesitation, therefore, in concluding that Sweyn’s 
course was towards Eynhallow (Hellisey) and not 
Eliyar Holm. 

The incident, as recorded in the Saga, does, how- 
€ver, raise some doubts. Sweyn arrived at Gairsay 
“late in the evening.” This was in the month of 
January, or the earlier part of February. Earl Harald 
apparently had arranged to svend the night on the 
“little isle,” otherwise he would have been back in 
Gairsay long before Sweyn could have taken his 
departure. Perhaps it was moonlight. The Saga says 
it was full moon on 21st December of that winter— 
the night Earl Erlend was attacked and killed at 
Damsay; and it may have been during the time of the 
next waning moon when Harald intended an all-night 
sport hunting hares. At any rate, it was next morning 
that Harald, in his larger boat, followed fast on the 
track of Sweyn’s smaller skiff. “They saw and recog- 
nised each other”; and Harald and his men searched 
“all day” about the isle, while the others were hidden 
in the cave. Sweyn, says the Saga, took away his wife 
and daughters from Gairsay. At this part the Saga 
narrative is somewhat vague. He had ten men with 
him in the boat when he went to Gairsay. The account 
becomes intelligible if it be assumed that he sent off 
the same boat that night with his wife and daughters 
and some of his men, and used a smaller one for 
escaping to Eynhallow. 

-Sweyn’s movements after leaving the Holy Isle 
in the monks’ “ship of burden” are minutely related; 
but we are not told the route he took in going from 
Hellisey to Sanday. This information would have 
established beyond any doubt the identity of that isle. 
Had he sailed from Ellyar Holm he would have gone 
by the east of Shapinsay and between Stronsay and 
‘Eday to Sanday. This, if the Earl continued at Gairsay, 
would have prevented Sweyn’s movements being 
quickly known. If, as I cannot help believing, the 
cave was in Eynhallow, he would have gone west of 
Rousay and through the Westray Firth to his friend 
Bard, at Voluness, in Sanday. 
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After my paper, which contained a discussion of 
this Hellisey-Ellyar Holm question, appeared in The 
Orcadian, evidence of a more convincing nature was 
brought to my notice by Dr. Hugh Marwick, a scholar 
whose knowledge of the Sagas, and of the Norse and 
Celtic place-names of the Orkneys, gives him a fore- 
most place as a reliable authority. He says, “ The usual 
identification with Ellyar Holm will not do. The form 
Hellis-sey (in the Saga in the genitive case—til Hellis- 
eyjar) would. give nowadays not Hellier, but Hellisay, 
or perhaps Helsay. There is, I think, no doubt as to 
the original form of Hellyar Holm. The bay now 
called Elwick was in the Hakonar Saga—Ellidarvik. 
The 6 sound drops out—compare the place-name in 
Rousay, ‘Leean,’ from Old Norse hlidin—the slope. 
Thus we have left Elli(jar Holm.” Dr. Marwick 
further explains that Hellis is genitive of Hellir (a 
cave): and that he believes the word in the Saga text, 
Hellis-eyjar, is a corruvtion. He proceeds:—‘ Con- 
fusion has arisen (among later scribes than Bjarni) 
between the words Hellir (cave) and Heilagr (holy), 
which becomes helga in the feminine gender, along 
with Ey-in (the isle)—Eyin-helga ‘the’ holy isle. The 
story of the cave suggested to some bright scribe that 
the true name of the island was Hellis-ey, the cave 
island.” He also asks whether it is not possible that 
the “elum” translated “tempests” by Dasent, and 
the “Elon” of the Flattey book are a corruption of 
the same name? 

| Dr. Marwick’s philological evidence should estab- 
lish the identity of Hellisey with Eynhallow. The 
name Hellyar Holm, as it is spelt on the Ordnance 
Survey maps, is misleading. The “H” apparently got 
prefixed to the correct name — Ellyar Holm — by a 
supposed identification with Hellisey of the Icelandic 
text. Orcadians pronounce it Ellyar Holm. Munch 
gives Ellerholm, Wallace, Elger Holm, Jo. Ben (latter 
half of 16th century) Eloerholme. Fordun, however, 
has an “H”—Heleneholme; and as he wrote in the 
fourteenth century, and therefore nearest the Saga 
times, it would not be an unlikely surmise that it 
indicated an earlier form of the name; but against that 
we have Fordun’s spelling of islands in the west of 
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Scotland, with “H” prefixed to the Gaelic for island 
—Hilean.*® 

The last, and the only direct Saga reference to 
Eynhallow, is in connection with an episode that took 
place later in the same year (1155). 

Sweyn, the Viking, was again the cause that led 
to this third mention of the Holy Isle. In accordance 
with the ethics of the early Norsemen, he regarded it 
as a sacred duty to wreak vengeance on two men who 
fell into his hands somewhere in Caithness. He 
decided to have them hanged, and gave instructions 
to his men to erect a gallows. They were stripped of 
their goods and ordered to run for their lives, for, said 
Sweyn, they would be a greater disgrace to their 
friends alive than dead! 

John Wing, one of the leading Orkneymen, who 
lived at Rackwick in Westray, was a brother of those 
two men; and by the same code of “ honour” he could 
not resist attempting reprisals on the fierc2 Viking. 
Apparently knowing he could find Sweyn’s son, Olaf, 
on Eynhallow, he proceeded thither and kidnapved 


him. The following is the full extract from the Saga’: 


“When J6én Voeng heard that Swein had taken his brothers 
prisoners, and not knowing what he had done with them, he 
went to Eyin Helga (Eynhallow), and took Olaf, the son of Swein, 
Asleif’s son and Kolbein Hrtga’s foster-son, and brought him to 
Westray’. They met Earl Rognvaid at Hreppisnes (Rapness), and 
when he saw Olaf, he said: ‘ Sy - you here, Olai?” He sad. 
‘It is the work of Jén_Voeng.’ e Earl looked to Jén and said: 
4 did you_bring Olaf here?’ He replied: ‘Swein took my 
bro! s, and I don’t know but he may have killed them.’ The 
Earl said: ‘Take him back again as quickly as ycu can, and co 
not dare to do him any harm, whatever may have become of 
your brothers, for if you do, you will not be safe in the Islands 
trom either Swein or Kolbein, ” 


Presumably, the Westrayman took the hint and 
went back to Eynhallow with his captive. 
~ Now, there does not seem at first glance to be 
much in this extract from the Saga in the wy of 
information regarding Eynhallow; but there is more 
than appears on the surface. It attracted but littic 
attention previous to the identification of the ruins 
on that island as the Monastery over which a gocd 
and able monk of Melrose had presided. What was 
Olaf doing on Eynhallow? In all probability his home 
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was on Gairsay. With its Monastery, Eynhallow would ~ 
have been a place of instruction for young islanders: 
and undoubtedly he was there as a pupil of the monks. 
His foster-father, Kolbein, was a Norwegian, and a 
man of great influence in the Orkneys. He lived in 
Wyre, the nearest islet to Gairsay, and, his having 
accepted the Viking’s boy as his foster-son, is evidence 
of a strong bond of friendship between the two Norse- 
men. Kolbein’s own son, Bjarni, was his schoolmate. 
Under the influence of such teachers, need we wonder 
that the young man from the neighbouring isle of 
Wyre acquired the learning that ultimately enabled 
him to become Bishop of the Orkneys. We do not 
read of Olaf, or his brother Andrew, following the 
Viking life of their warrior father. Was this also the 
influence of the Eynhallow monks? Andrew married 
Bishop Bjarni’s sister, Frida, and settled down in 
Gairsay to the life of a farmer with his brother. 

It may be thought that Eynhallow, a place of 
sanctuary, could not be violated, as it would seem to 
have been by John Wing’s seizure and removal of 
Olaf Sweinsson from the island. Wing may have used 
subterfuge in inducing the monks to allow the boy 
to accompany him to Earl Rognvald. He would have 
been careful to conceal his intention to retain him 
as a hostage while he was in doubt about the fate of 
his brothers on the other side of the Pentland Firth. 

It is unfortunate the Saga-writer, while referring 
to Eynhallow, did not pause to give some information 
about an island having a peculiarly interesting name. 
His readers in Orkney, or even in Iceland and Norway, 
were supposed to know all about the island and the 
important work carried on there, and no doubt they 
did know. This may account for the absence of 
explanations for which we would have been grateful. 

It was said above that the occasion of John Wing’s 
visit to Eynhallew was the third and last Saga notice. 
But we find Eyin Helga once more mentioned in the 
Norse Sagas. That reference is in the Saga of King 
Hakon. Hakonson, and not in the Orkneyinga Saga. 
King Hakon had been on an expedition in 1226 to the 
Uplands and Lake Mjésen; he had captured the ships 
of his enemies, and then returned to Bergen to meet 
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Earl Skuli and the Archbishop of Nidaros (Drontheim). 
We read (pp. 133-4, Rolls Edition)— When the King 
came to Bergen, he found there Earl Skuli and Earl 
John of the Orkneys, Simon—Bishon of the Southern 
Isles (Hebrides), and the Abbot of Eynhallow. The 
King settled first their business who had come from 
the West (Western Isles and Orkney) and all with 
the Earl’s counsel.” To make sure whether the Abbot 
referred to was from the Eyin Helga in Orkney, or 
the Eyin Helga (Iona) of the Western Isles, we turn 
to the index of places mentioned in the Saga, and find: 
“ Eyn-hallow, Eyin-Helga, in the Orkneys, p. 147.” 
There has, however, been a mistake on the part 
of the translator—Sir G. W. Dasent, D.C.L.—by ren- 
dering “Eynhallow” instead of “Iona.” Earl John 
of Orkney was not accompanied by the Abbot of 
Eynhallow, but by the Abbot of Iona, named Simon, 
who was also Bishop of the Hebrides (Sudreyar or 
Sodor).° The Old Norse text is—‘ Simon, Biskop af 
Sudreyjum ok aboti af Eynni Helgu”; and this cor- 
rectly states that Simon, Bishop of the Sudreyjum, 
was abbot of Iona. In Account of the Early Celtic 
Church and the Mission of St. Columba, by the Right 
Rev. Alex. Ewing, occur the following sentences:— 
“In 1226, Simon, Bishop of the Isles, appears to have 
been also Abbot of Iona.” “In 1234, the Lord Abbot 
of Hy (apparently the same Simon), and Brother Alan, 
a monk, were present at the settlement of a dispute 
about the Church of Kyncardyn, in Strathspey... 
and appended their names to the Bishop’s copy of 
the settlement.” There was nothing unusual in the 
visit to Norway in 1226 of a Bishop of the Western 
Isles, for since the days of King Magnus Barefoot, the 
bishopric of all the Hebrides had been subject to the 
Archbishop of Drontheim and was so in the reign of 
King Hakon. In Wallcott’s Scot. Mon., Simon, Bishop 
of the Isles, is entered as Abbot of Iona in 1226. He 
had to go to Norway for consecration. Simon died 
in 1249. Even the late Professor P. A. Munch, of 
Christiania who was well versed in the Sagas, had 


® Since the above was writ A. O. Anderson's coe Sources 
of Scottish Hist has been published. He correctly trans ates 
the passage from the Hakon Saga.—See IL., 461. 
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made the same mistake as Dasent, by assuming that 
two Celtic ecclesiastics, instead of one, had accom- 
panied Earl John of Orkney to Norway. In his 
historical notes on The Chronicle of Man and the 
Sudreys, Munch says: “The Saga of King Hacon relates 
that in the autumn of 1226, Bishop Simon, John, Earl 
of Orkney, and the Abbot of Iona met King Hacon at 
Bergen ”’!°; and on the succeeding page: “The metro- 
politan jurisdiction of the Nidrosean Archbishop 
appears now to have been thoroughly established and 
acknowledged in Man ... . the most remarkable 
evidence of that being this, that even the Abbot of 
Icolmkill, who might have claimed exemption at least 
from the supremacy of the bishop, repaired to Norway 
in 1226, thereby practically acknowledging his depen- 
dency.” 

By taking notice of this mistake of Munch’s and 
Dasent’s, attention is directed to an interesting 
question connected with the monasteries on Eynhallow 
and Man—how they were ruled; the former by the 
monks of Melrose, the latter by those of Furness, while 
each was situated in a diocese subject to the Arch- 
bishop of Drontheim, Norway. The silence of the Saga 
about Eynhallow Monastery may perhaps be explained 
by the fact that it was a foreign institution in the Ork- 
neys. The movements of the Bishops of Orkney are 
occasionally recorded. Bishop William the Old took 
a leading part in the deliberations at the great meeting 
of freemen at Kirkwall, which, we read, was attended 
by a “ multitude.”'? No mention is made of the Abbot 
of Eynhallow at this or at any of the other meetings 
referred to in the Sagas. These Norse records give 
absolutely no information of any Orkney Abbot. The 
Cistercian monasteries were independent of kings or 
churchmen; that being so, an abbot would not have 
been present at the gathering at Kirkwall. 


10 Page 42. 
11 Goudie’s Ed., p. 111. 


CHAPTER 5 


Eynhallow in other books 


THE SAGA notices considered in the previous chapter 
dealt with events falling within the short period from 
1137 to 1155. No further hint as to Eynhallow or its 
monks is found in the old Norse histories. An indirect 
notice of great importance is contained in the Chronica 
de Mailros under the year 1175: 

“Laurencius monachus noster, auondam abbas in _Orcadia, 
% idus Maii, electus est, et in crastina die ascensionis Domini a 


celino eniscono Glasouensi, in ecclesia nostra honorifice in 
abbatem benedittus 


This brief end simple record—that Laurence, for- 
merly Abbot in the Orkneys, had been elected Abbot 
of Melrose—made known the existence of a Monastery, 
presumably of the Cistercian Order, in Orkney. It 
did not name the island where the Monastery was; 
yet without these few words no one might have been 
aware that the ruined walls on Eynhallow once 
sheltered a band of holy men who had dedicated them- 
selves to the service of their Maker among the Orkney 
Norsemen. 

After an interval of more than two centuries, John 
of Fordun quotes the Melrose notice practically ver- 
batim, in Scotichronicon.? In his extract, too, there 
is merely “abbas in Orcadia’”’—no information as to 
the locality of the Orkney Monastery. 

Subsequent references, on the other hand, deal 
specifically with Eynhallow, but say nothing of a 
monastery. The first in order of date appears in 
Descriptio Insularum Orchadiarum, by Jo Ben, “in 
anno 1529”*—a manuscrivt in the Advocates’ Library. 
It was printed in the Appendix to Barry’s History of 
Orkney. A translation was vublished by the Scottish 
History Society. The Orkney Herald of 1st and 22nd 


1 Chronica de Mailros, Bannatyne Ciub, 1835. Page 87. 
2 VIII. 25 (Part L., page 47 474—Edinr., 1759). 
3 The aie date ter. 
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February, 1922, contained a translation of Barry’s 
Latin version. The following is taken from it: 


“Enhallow a3 if it were ‘The Holy Island.’. . It is of old 
times related that here, if the standing corn be cut down after 
the set'iig of the sun, unexpectedly [!] there is a flowing of blood 
from the stalks of the grain; also it is said that if a horse is 
fastened after sun-down it will easily get loose and wander any- 
where during the night” 


Although the Jo. Ben MS. gives the date 1529, 
there is internal evidence that his Description of 
Orkney was written later in the century; so that more 
than 300 years had elapsed since Bishop Bjarni (if he 
was the author) used in the Orkneyingers’ Saga the 
name Eyin Helga. “Jo. Ben” is supposed to have been 
an ecclesiastic named John Bellenden, or Ballenden; 
but where he belonged to, and why he had been in 
Orkney, no one knows. He could not have visited 
the isle; if he had, he would undoubtedly. have 
taken notice of the building, which, even in 1586, was 
recognised as one of the Orkney kirks; but he had 
picked un some of the superstitious notions held by 
natives of other islands, and had learned that Eyin 
Helga meant Holy Isle. 

It has already been stated (Chan. I, page 4) that 
one of the rentals printed in Peterkin’s Rentals of the 
Ancient Earldom and Bishoprick of Orkney gives some 
information regarding Eynhallow. This particular 
Renta!—“ Pro Rege et Episcopo”—is dated 1595. Under 
the heading “Evie—Pro Episcopo” is the following 
entry: 

“The Bishchoppis Teynds of Evie uneit with the land mail, 
together with Anehallow, Birstane, Turniestour, Culstane, and 
pi hee Se set in feu to Sir Patrick Ballenden for L.102 of feu 
And on the same nage,* under “Anehallow — Pro 
Episcopo ”: : 


“The Yle of Anehallow set in feu to Sir Patrick Ballenden, 
qlk is conteinit in his charter of Evie, as is allegit.” 


A Description of the Isles of Orkney, from the 
MS. of Robert Monteith, Laird of Egilshay and Gair- 
say, dated Kirkwall, September 24, 1633, was first 
published in Edinburgh in 1711 and again in 1845. 
Monteith’s description of Eynhallow is also brief; but 
not without interest: 


4 62: 
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“Anehallow is a little Isle lying betwixt Pomona to the South 
and Rousay to the North. It lyes West and by North from Gairsa, 
and We:t and South from Wyre, four or five miles distant from 
either of the two, being about a mile in circumference. It held 
anciently of the Bishop, but now of Adam Bannatine of Stain- 
house. The Laird of Halcro is Heritour. Betwixt this Isle and 
Pomona there lys a passage for ships to pass from East to West, 
but near the land something dangerous.”5 


The Reverend James Wallace, minister of Kirk- 
wall from 1672 to 1688, also wrote a description of the 
Orkneys, which was printed in Edinburgh in 1693 and 
again in 1883. While he records some incredible 
stories, he is silent as to the mysterious properties of 
the Eynhallow soil. His only notice of the isle is: 
“ Betwixt it [Rousay] and the Mainland lyes Inhallo.” 
Equally brief and unimportant is the reference by 
the Reverend John Brand, who visited Orkney in 
1700. He says merely that to the charge of the minister 
of Rousay “ belongs Inhallow, a little isle to the west 
of Rousay.”* Saints’ days were honoured by the 
Orcadians, we are told; and he proceeds: “There is 
one day in the harvest on which the more ignorant, 
especially in Rousay, say that if any work, the ridges 
will blood.”’ This is akin to Jo. Ben’s statement just 
quoted. In Dr. Fea’s Present State of the Orkney 
Islands, published in 1755, reference is made to the 
belief that cats and rats could not live on the island. 
He says that cats had been often put ashore there, as 
an experiment, but.they soon died in convulsions! The 
Rey. George Low, minister of Birsay, made his famous 
tour of Orkney and Shetland in 1774, but apparently 
he did not visit Eynhallow. In the Tour he mentions 
it in a list of other small inhabited isles; and it is 
included as one of the “small and fertile” isles in his 
MS.Description of Orkney, preserved in the Library 
of Edinburgh University.* Writing of Damsay Island 
and holm he says: “They gravely tell us neither cat 
nor mouse will live though carried” there. Did he 
confuse the Eynhallow. traditions with Damsay, or 
did similar ideas exist with regard to the latter? The 
size and situation of the Holy Island, and the number 


5 Monteith’s Description of the Isles of Orkney and Zetland. 
1845 Edition, page 9. {5908 
+ 6 iat escription of Orkney, Shetland and Caithness, p. 60. 
7 


| 81 am indebted to Dr. H. Marwick for perusal of his copy of 


this MS. 
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of inhabitants are all we read of in the Old Statistical | 
Account (1791), except the statement that the soil is 
good, but not skilfully managed. Barry, whose His- 
tory of Orkney was written a few years later, gives 
a fuller description of Eynhallow, particularly of the 
rapid tides on either side of it. He says it “lies rather 
low; raises a sufficient quantity of grain and other 
articles to pay its rent in kind, and supports two 
families, its whole population. It is admirably situated 
for catching plenty of excellent fish, especially those 
kinds that delight in currents and eddies; and has, 
moreover, this peculiarity, that neither rats nor mice, 
nor even cats, will live in it, if we choose to credit 
the inhabitants.” 

Coming to nineteenth century notices, the New 
Statistical Account (1842) alludes to the pleasant 
situation of Eynhallow. 

The involuntary exodus of the islanders who sur- 
vived the fever in the middle of the century, would not 
have directed greater attention to the island; but the 
unroofing of their old homes, and the consequent 
discovery of the ancient chapel did bring it into 
prominence. Sir Henry Dryden, a Member of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, who had made 
plans of some ruined churches in Orkney in 1846 and 
1855, returned in 1866, and in that year visited Eyn- 
hallow. He took measurements of the little church, 
described its achitecture, assigning it to different 
periods, 11th, 12th, and 14th centuries; and he com- 
pared it with other church ruins in Orkney. His 
description appeared in The Orcadian newspaver at 
the time; and is printed in the recently published 5th 
edition of Anderson’s Guide to Orkney, Appendix, pp. 
ix-xi. A year or two later, Daniel Gorrie wrote an 
account of Eynhallow in his Summers and Winters in 
the Orkneys. Describing the “beautiful river-like 
Sound, two miles in breadth, that shivered with silver 
sparkles, between Rousay and Evie,” he says, “In the 
middle of the Sound, near its Atlantic mouth, lay the 
islet, or holm, of Enhallow with cattle grazing on its 
gentle green acclivities. Between Enhallow and Evie 
the roost boiled in the ebb, while at the mouth of 
the Sound, on the Rousay ‘side, a still wilder roost 
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was in full play, pouring down with foamy breakers 
into the Atlantic. . . . There is a fine old-world aroma 
in the name Enhallow, which is a corruption of the 
Norse Eyin-helga.” 

T..S. Muir, author of Ecclesiological Notes, was 
one of those attracted by the discovery of the church 
on Eynhallow. “Everyone who had been in the 
Orcades talked, as we did, about Enhallow, but no 
one seemed able any more than ourselves to tell for 
what it was good. Provoked that there should be so 
much mystery about what could be solved in the 
course of a day, I set out for Evie . . . and got into the 
island in less than an hour’s time. Enhallow is a very 
pretty spot lying mid-way between the Mainland and 
Rousay, and though well worth seeing, has, after all, 
so far as I could find out, nothing very extraordinary 
to exhibit. There are several ruined buildings on the 
island, but the only one at all interesting is a church 
internally about 40 feet in length.”® He gives a ground 
plan of the church, but does not show any of the doors 
of the porch. [For his brief description of the church, 
see Appendix to this book.] Muir, notwithstanding 
his undoubted knowledge of ancient ecclesiastical 
remains in the Islands and Mainland of Scotland, 
solved no problem in Eynhallow, except in having, 
erroneously, satisfied himself that it had “nothing 
very extraordinary to exhibit.” 

In his voluminous work The Orkneys and Shet- 
land, John R. Tudor could not overlook mentioning 
the Holy Island of the Orkneys. He repeats the 
widely-held tradition that “ neither rat nor mouse can 
exist there”; and he quotes from Baikie & Heddle’s 
Historia Naturalis Orcadensis the assertion that they 
never had been known there.’® What he has to: say 
about the chapel consists chiefly of a summary of Sir 
Henry Dryden’s opinions; but he was evidently mis- 
informed as to what he calls a wanton destruction of 
the “remains of an old chapel,’ and unjustly pelts 
with bitter epithets the supposed depredator.’: He 
probably heard a garbled account of the landlord’s 


9 Eccles. Notes, pp. 252-3. 
10 Tudor, The Orkneys and Shetlands, page 206. 
Mt Ibid 350. 2 rie 
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having rendered the buildings on the island unin- 
habitable with the object of saving human life; and 
he (Tudor) had concluded the little church had been 
destroyed by vandals. As a matter of fact, it is to the 
“vandals” we are indebted indirectly for the dis- 
covery of that precious monastic relic. 

The foregoing is perhaps more than sufficient to 
show the conspicuous place the small, and now 
deserted, Eynhallow occupies in an archipelago com- 
prising islands known throughout the world as excep- 
tionally rich in antiquities. Not only in books of a 
descriptive and historical nature has this isle been 
brought to the notice-of the reading public; it has 
claimed a place even in fiction. That honour was paid 
to the Holy Island by the popular novelist, J. Storer 
Clouston, author of The Lunatic at Large and its 
sequels.’? It is in his early work, Vandrad the Viking, 
that he makes the old isle of the zealous monks one 
of the principal scenes of a story written with the 
terseness and dramatic power of a Saga. 

This chapter would not be complete without an 
extract from a charming sketch by another northern 
writer — Duncan J. Robertson,'* Orkney’s foremost 
poet. In his Vanishing Island, which appeared in The 
Scots Magazine (and is reprinted in The Orkney 
Book), after describing the “mad turmoil of the roost 
on a wild winter day,” and the “ paradoxical charm in 
the sudden outburst of leaping, sparkling foam amid 
the blue waters” of a still June morning, and the 
interesting landmarks on the neighbouring shores of 
Evie and Rousay; he says: “Amid such surroundings 
one has only to look at Eynhallow to know that it must 
have gathered legend and tradition in the long years.” 
Then he goes on to tell the old “tale of the breaking 
of the spell that held Eynhallow sea-bound; for ‘ once 
upon a time’ the isle was enchanted and visible to 
human eyes only at rare intervals. It would rise 
suddenly out of the sea, and vanish as suddenly before 
any mortal could reach it. It became known in Rousay 
that if any man, seeing the isle, should hold steel in 
his hand, and, taking boat, go out through the tides, 


12 The Lunatic at Large Again, and The Lun Hi 
13 Author of Waith wa Wrack (Longians Grecu & Catena 
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never looking at aught but the island, nor ever letting 
go the steel till he leaped on to its virgin shore, that 
man should break the spell, and win the isle from the 
sea-folk for his own people. ... There came at last 
the hour and the man; the vanishing isle was won 
from the waters and left standing ‘in the middle of the 
tide.’ ” 

The reader cannot fail to recognise that the Holy 
Isle for centuries excited the curiosity of the natives 
of Orkney and of strangers visiting the islands. It was 
surrounded with romance and mystery, the origin of 
which no one was able to explain. 


CHAPTER 6 


The search for and discovery of 
the Monastery 


ON WHICH OF THE ISLANDS in Orkney did monks 
build the monastery ruled for a time by Abbot Laur- 
ence? Previous to the 19th century this question 
was seldom, if ever, asked; and, when interest was 
awakened, it apparently did not occur to any writer 
of a book on Orkney that Eynhallow could have been 
the favoured place. Attention was diverted to other 
islands, particularly to Ellyar Holm. From P. A. 
Munch’s assertion that Ellyar Holm was the ancient 
Hellisey—the island of the sixteen monks seen by 
Earl Rognvald—most writers came to the conclusion 
that the Monastery must have been there. The opinion 
of such a distinguished Norse scholar was accepted 
as probably final; and that may have prevented Sir 
Henry Dryden and other capable investigators from 
looking elsewhere. 

Another locality, which some suggested as the site 
of the Monastery, was in the vicinity of Stromness— 
to the west, looking across Hoy Sound. Indeed, on 
the Ordnance Survey map it is marked “Site of 
Monastery.” An adjacent field was, and is still know 
to some as “ Monks’ Green.” 

Stromness Churchyard contains the portion of an 
old wall. In the New Statistical Account! of the 
parish of Stromness, this is said to be the ruins of an 
old church of the days of Popery. “Near it there are 
the remains of a building which originally occupied a 
considerable space of ground, and is generally sup- 
posed to have been an establishment of monks, hence 
called Monks’ House.” No doubt it is to this notice 
we may attribute the appearance of the name on the 
maps now in use. 


1 Pp. 29. 
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Monastic establishments were recorded at two 
other places—Brough of Birsay, and the island of 
Cava in Scapa Flow. With regard to the former, the 
Report of the Commissioners for Trying the Estate 
of the Paroch of Birsay and Harray,? dated at Birsay, 
4th July, 1627, contains the following: 

“And as for frier landis, nane to our knowledge within the 
parochine, except ane littill peice land in Birsay callit Bigquoy, 
not far distant from the Kirk, now in the handis of Thomas 
Swintoune minister being designeit to him for his gleib, and payis 

eirlie to him ane barrell butter only, without girsume. Thair is 
Biracy Gubiik Se towne be tee cider sak fe hace baleen oe 
the reid frieris, for thair is the fundatione of ane kirk and kizk- 
qeite thair as yet to be seine . . . it payit of auld ane half barrell 
utter, and is now in his Majesties handis. 

The church, and the traces of bee-hive cells on the 
Brough of Birsay, as well as the old Celtic bell found 
in the mound of Saverough across the bay, were all 
evidence of an early Christian settlement in that part 
of Orkney; and it should not have caused surprise 
had remains of the Orkney Monastery, recorded by 
the scribe at Melrose, been found at Birsay. The 
reference that the “littill holme” belonged to the 
Red Friars perhaps indicated a possession apart from 
the property of the Bishopric. 

Cava was held by the Black Friars of Inverness.’ 
A. W. Johnston, of the Viking Club, London, states* 
that in vol. xi of General Hutton’s Collection (relating 
to Inverness) in the Advocates’ Library, there is a 
note of an “ Inst. of Sasine in favors of the friers of the 
Ile of Cavay, dated 15th March, 1439.” It seems to 
have continued in their possession till the Reforma- 
tion. 

There were islands in Orkney, and Eynhallow was 
not one of them, which, down to the eighteenth 
century, were held in special veneration by many of 
the inhabitants. Several old writers tell us how the 
people went on pilgrimage to the Brough of Deerness, 
to the Brough of Birsay, and to St. Tredwell’s Chapel 
in Papa Westray. With regard to the pilgrimage to 


2 Peterkin’s Rentals: Documents relating to the Bishopric of 
se ides the Church in the Highlands, p. 73 
ackay’s The urch in the Highlands, p. 73. 
6 4 In an “article in The Orcadian in 1890, on “The Church in 
rkney.” ; 
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the Brough of Deerness, we learn from. those books - 
that young and old clambered up the dangerous 
precipice, went on their hands and knees three times 
round the little church, offering up prayers, and now 
and again throwing behind them stones and other 
articles, and even water from the well. “ Such 
practices as these,” says Dr. Joseph Anderson, author 
of Scotland in Early Christian Times, “are simple 
survivals of the earlier habit of pilgrimage.”° The 
ruins of the church and cells, as well as these devo- 
tional ceremonies, undoubtedly declare the Brough 
of Deerness to have been the scene of labours of early 
Celtic missionaries, and suggest the continuation of 
such work until well into the Norse period. The same 
may be true of the Brough of Birsay. The popular 
attention given to those places in the sixteenth 
century, it may reasonably be conjectured, had con- 
tributed to the obliteration from the minds of 
Orcadians of some of the traditions of Eynhallow. 

T. S. Muir, and Sir Henry Dryden, before’ exam- 
ining the ruins on Eynhallow, may, as has just been 
hinted, have taken it for granted that one of the 
above places, most likely Ellyar Holm, was the locality 
of the Cistercian Monastery, and that the lapse. of 
centuries had obliterated the ruins. With such pre- 
conceived ideas it can be easily imagined they went 
to Eynhallow and made their drawings of the church 
without ever allowing themselves to think they were 
looking upon the ruined walls of the Orkney Monas- 
tery. Need it be wondered that others, following in 
the steps of those skilled ecclesiologists, and looking 
up to them as authorities, should have failed ‘to 
recognise the home of the monks? 

David Balfour of Balfour, who owned Eynhallow, 
and who first discovered its church, was the proprietor 
of Ellyar Holm also. The latter island was close to - 
his principal residence; and it is perhaps a not far- 
fetched assumption that Munch and Dryden the more 
readily recognised Ellyar Holm as. Hellisey, if that 
view had been held by Balfour, who was a keen 
student of Orkney epee Munch does not mention 
Eynhallow. . 


5 Page 104. 


Mr Kirkness and the Standing Stone. (Evie in the distance.) 
(See page 25) 
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With this suggestion of the possibility of attention 
having been diverted from Eynhallow, it is necessary 
now to deal with indications which, though unnoticed, 
might have reasonably been expected to point to that 
isle as the likely place to search for the missing 
Monastery. First of all there was the name, The Holy 
Island, which was of great significance; also at least 
two place-names associated with monks and monas- 
teries; and these, in conjunction with the traditional 
“sanctity of the soil,’ the seclusion, the beautiful 
surroundings, and the ruined church, had called long 
for recognition. 

No surprise need be expressed that one writer 
after another, prior to the discovery of the church, 
failed to recognise in Eynhallow the remains of the 
Monastery: but it is a matter of wonder that not one 
of the authors who had been to the place after that 
discovery and before Dietrichson’s visit, ventured to 
suggest a connection with the Monastery. Sir Henry 
Dryden, though declaring part of the church walls 
to date back to the eleventh century, did not associate 
this with the name Holy Island. Gorrie, the journalist, 
strange to say, came nearer than Dryden, or Muir, 
to guessing the island’s history. He says*: ‘“En- 
hallow was one of the favourite retreats of the Irish 
anchorite fathers, but visitors may seek in vain for 
the cell which is said to be still preserved in the little 
isle”; and further on, “it has its own melancholy 
annals though seeming only to be a grassy, sea-girdled 
mound.” He came to the conclusion that certain 
“spots on the south side of the island” were not 
haunts of hermits but more probably “plantie cruives.” 
But, as has been shown, there are on the south-east 
side, not far from old plantie cruives and sheep pens, 
remains of a circular building, which may have been 
the foundation of the cell of a Celtic monk, and 
probably it was to this that Taylor’ referred. Gorrie 
goes on to say that “even without any vestige of cells 
now remaining, the Norse name of Eyin Helga affords 
evidence enough that the island was once a favourite 
retreat of the missionary hermits who first brought 


6 Summers and Winters in the Orkneys, pp. 267, 269. 
7 See page 22 (ante). 
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the softening influences of Christianity to bear on the 
fierce Scandinavians.” 

Of the place-names given on the Ordnance Survey 
map, at least one might have been suspected as having 
a connection with a monastic institution—the name 
Grange. It is not a Norse name, and is uncommon in 
the Orkneys, but found in various parts of Scotland, 
and as a rule associated with the granary of an abbey 
—the vlace where tithes, generally paid in grain, were 
received. The only other instances of Grange we have 
come across in Orkney are in the 1502 Rental of Paplay 
and Greenwall, in the East Mainland,* and in Rousay, 
near Saviskaill. These are some of the references: 
“All the wattill of the land teild to the grange”’; “ the 
haill dettis of Okilsetter and of Rosnes and rycht nocht 
of the grange.” Greenwall, the Bu’ of Skaill, and other 
farms are also mentioned in connection with “the 
grange.” 

- An opinion has been expressed to the writer by 
one® specially versed in changes of names in Orkney 
after the annexation to Scotland, that the Grange at 
Paplay had probably been so designated by one of 
the St. Clairs at the time of some re-arrangement of 
his farms in the district. This may have been the 
case; yet one cannot help regarding it as significant 
that the name Grange occurs in Orkney only in the 
Holy Isle, Rousay, and in Paplay—the last derived 
from the missionaries who first brought the Gospel to 
the North. Every monastery had its grange.’® “ Granges 
were the farms and abbatial residences.”?! 

Another place-name, reminiscent of the monastic 
days, is Monkerness. It was one of the names given 
to Dr. Jakobsen, in the presence of the writer, by a 
member of an Eynhallow family. In former days not 
much attention was given to place-names; and when 
an island became uninhabited, these were soon for- 
gotten. ~ David Balfour missed the opportunity of 
obtaining and preserving a list; and Jakobsen’s list 
has not yet been published. This name—the Ness of 


8 Peterkin’s Rentals, pages 14 and 15. 
- ra oe er Sane Ce 
utt’s Scenes an aracters of the Middle Ages, " 
Edition (1911). 4 f "eine ateratte y ae 
11 British Monachism, T. D. Fosbrooke, M.A., F.A.S., 1817, p. 367. 
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the Monks—supplied what Sagas and more mcdern 
chronicles had omitted in their references to Eyn- 
hallow. Had Barry, Dryden, or Craven been aware ot 
it, Dietrichson’s discovery might have been anticipated. 

The name Eyin Helga indicated to Dietrichson the 
probability that Eynhallow contained the object of 
his quest. “The name itself,” he says, “actually im- 
plies the existence of monastic buildings on Eynhallow; 
for a mere church might have given the island the 
name of Church Island, but the actual transfer of the 
name Eyin Helga from the Iona monastery’s island 
distinctly implies a corresponding building here.” 
Reasons can be given to show that perhans this Nor- 
wegian authority is mistaken in assuming that the 
name of the Holy Island of the Orkneys was borrowed 
by the Norsemen from the island of St. Columba. The 
Norsemen most likely had seen Eynhallow before they 
came to Iona. 

It is, after all, a matter of little consequence which 
island first received the Norse name; the name was 
significant, and it brought success to the research of 
the Norwegian archaeologist. .P. A. Munch, while 
recognising the importance of the name Eyin Helga, 
concluded that it had arisen “from the tradition of 
the sanctity of the soil rather than from any sacred 
building or structure erected on it.” An examination 
of the ruins on the island convinced Dietrichson “ that 
the legend of the sanctity of the soil must be derived 
from the sacred buildings.” Dietrichson thinks'? if 
Munch had visited Eynhallow he would have seen 
“that instead of the absence of sacred buildings and 
structures, such buildings were very consvicuous”... 
and “could hardly have escaped his sharp eye.” He 
considers it more remarkable still that Dryden “ who 
knows and has described the church, has been blind 
to the significance of the extensive structures sur- 
rounding it.” The Norwegian, having had his thoughts 
first turned to Eynhallow by its name “ found the idea 
confirmed in all its details by what the island itself” 
had shown him — he had discovered the Cistercian 
Monastery. He was the only investigator who had 


12 Monumenta Orcadica, p. 37. 
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gone to the island exvecting to find that which had 
been lost for centuries. He sought, and he found. 

Since the publication of the first edition of Eyn- 
hallow, there has been issued by the Scottish History 
Society an Introduction to the Charters of the Abbey 
of Coupar-Angus—a Cistercian house. It contains 
several passages which throw light on the Order in 
Scotland. Grange means an abbey farm worked by 
the Lay Brothers, the Conversi. The granges of 
Coupar, of which there were many, had to observe a 
statute which required such farms to be within a day’s 
journey from the monastery. Mention is made of the 
Brotherhood on Eynhallow, but it is an indirect refer- 
ence of a negative kind. A writer gave the number of 
Cistercian Houses in Scotland (under the parent house 
Melrose) as twelve, but it was pointed out later that 
there were only eleven. The latter number may be 
regarded as correct, for Eynhallow was in the 
Norwegian Kingdom, where there were Cistercian 
houses, under Citeau, and should not therefore be 
reckoned in Scotland. (Readers are referred to the 
first volume of the Couvar Charters). It is of con- 
siderable interest to find the name “ grange” in a small 
island like Eynhallow in a Norse country; the grange 
in Rousay was no doubt one of the monastery’s farms; 
we do not say this as to the grange in the East Main- 
land, though it is noticeable it was part of the old 
Paplay property of the earliest missionaries. 


CHAPTER 7 


The ruins of Eynhallow Monastery 


THE RUINS ofthe Monastery are in such a fair state 
of preservation as to cause some surprise to strangers 
visiting the island for the first time; for an impression 
is usually held by those who have not been there that 
only foundation remains can be visible. They find, 
however, a church, roofless, but with the walls and 
gables of chancel and nave at full height; the porch, 
with walls higher than its doorways; remains of a 
belfry with part of a spiral stair; and a group of 
buildings (all of them a storey high, or nearly so) 
comprising what are believed to be chapter-house, 
hospice, cloister, abbot’s room, refectory, etc. These, 
though on a small scale, represent a complete monastic 
establishment. A definite plan has been followed in 
laying out the sites of the various buildings, the walls 
of which are parallel or at right angles to those of the 
church. Occupying the centre of an enclosure formed 
by ‘a stone dyke and the side-walls of three apart- 
ments, the church, which is orientated, has a more 
striking appearance than any other portion of the 
ruins. The buttresses supporting the south wall and 
east gable help to produce that effect; but only one 
of the buttresses was considered by Dietrichson to 
belong to the original building. No doubt the ancient 
burial ground was within the enclosure on the north 
and east of the church. The extreme length of the 
space covered by the Monastery, from the east wall 
of the enclosure to the west gable of the room farthest 
from the church (the avartment Dietrichson regarded 
as the outhouse), is slightly over fifty yards; and the 
breadth, from the north wall of the enclosure to the 
south wall of the chapter-house, about thirty yards. 
These measurements convey some idea of the small- 
ness of this Monastery compared with other Cistercian 
houses in Scotland. A ground plan is given to enable 
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the readers to understand the arrangement of the 
buildings, and to follow the present meagre descrip- 
tion of them. On this, Dietrichson’s outhouse is marked 
as refectory; but probably the latter was the room 
called dormitory. A full and accurate account can be 
written only by an architect who has a special know- 
ledge of the class of smaller monasteries, and whose 
trained eye can distinguish between earlier and later 
portions of the fabric. It may be urged that Dietrich- 
son and his architect coadjutor, Meyer, have already 
done this. Their effort was certainly of great value, 
and will form the basis of future investigation and 
description; but it must be borne in mind that the 
work they attempted was not intended to be exhaus- 
tive; the time at their disposal was limited, for they 
had to examine old buildings in other islands; and 
their survey was therefore not completed. Besides, 
debris, which then blocked up some of the rooms, 
prevented an accurate inspection. This, no doubt, 
accounts for some errors in Dietrichson’s ground plan. 
For instance, he has the south wall of the enclosure 
running eastward in a straight line from the north 
wall of the chapter-house, whereas it begins nearer 
the south wall. The hospice is not a long narrow 
building, such as he shows it; its width almost equals 
its length. What he regards as a fire-place, in the 
south-west corner of the cloister, is a recess used for 
a different purpose. To this, special reference will be 
made presently. He shows all the walls to be straight, 
though some are uneven. His ground plan is prepared 
in darker and lighter shading in order to differentiate 
between what he considers ancient and modern parts 
of the buildings. This adds to the value of his plan. 
No attempt of that kind has been made in the plan 
now presented; skilled architects alone can do so. 
Monumenta Orcadica’ is understood to be out of print; 
but for that, and the facts brought to light by the 
removal of debris since Dietrichson’s visit, a layman’s 
brief description of the ruins as they are to-day would 
have been uncalled for. The illustrations will help to 


1 Printed in Norway, and published in this country by Willia 
& Norgate. It is undoubtedly one of the most vanieble: Doula Ge 
Orkney ever published. 
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supply what is lacking in the following account. 

The church consists of porch, nave and chancel— 
the porch placed at the west of the nave, and the 
chancel at the east. The internal dimensions are:— 
Chancel, 12ft. Gin. by 8ft. 9in.; nave 203ft. by 11ft. 
9in.; porch, Tit. 9in. by 74ft. The total length from 
outside of the chancel gable to outside of west wall 
of porch is about 524 feet. Comparing this church on 
Eynhallow with other old Orkney churches, we find 
that on the Brough of Birsay to be rather wider and 
about 44 feet longer; Egilsay Church is a few feet 
wider and 10 feet longer; while that at Brough, Rousay, 
is of the same length, though rather narrower than 
this. Dietrichson’s and Dryden’s measurements do 
not correspond. 

It will be seen that there are three doors leading 
into the porch. The west doorway is of special 
interest. Its triangular arch is shown to good effect 
in the illustration. Dryden apparently was unaware 
of its existence when he made his examination of the 
porch in 1866. Both Archdeacon Craven and Dietrich- 
son pronounced this wall with its arch to be a very 
ancient piece of masonry. In the little book on 
English Gothic architecture, by Ditchfield, illustrations 
are given of those old Saxon triangular arches. He 
says, “ Trianguiar-headed doorways are formed simply 
by placing two blocks of stone so as to form two sides 
of an isosceles triangle, the base being an imaginary 
line drawn across the opening at the top of the jambs. 
. . . Examples remain at Earl’s Barton, Barton-upon- 
Humber, and Stanton Lacy, Shropshire.” He also says 
that Saxon arches, triangular-headed, are still seen 
in windows of a number of other very old buildings 
which he enumerates. 

The west door of Eynhallow porch is 4 feet 4 inches 
in height from the ground to the base of the arch. 
The width at the floor is only eighteen inches, and 
about 17 inches at the beginning of the arch. One 
side of the triangle measures 15 inches, the other 
nearly 17 inches. That portion of the church ruins 
which has the Saxon arch is, not without good reason, 
thought to belong to a much earlier date than the rest 
of the building. Dr. Craven says (on page 16 of Vol. 
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I. History of the Church in Orkney): “It is probably 
the most ancient, and may reach back to the Celtic 
period.” Dietrichson, who wrote later, confirms this 
and referring to the church he says: “In its original 
form it must be earlier than the year 1175, as very 
primitive forms occur in it”; and, dealing specially 
with the old arch, he adds: “It gives the impression 
of great age, and is certainly one of the oldest parts 
of the church.” 

The door on the north side of the porch shows 
on the outside an arch of a solid block of freestone. 
On the corresponding part of the interior has been a 
similar arch. This, broken in two, may be seen built 
in one of the later walls of the Monastery. 

The door in the south wall of the porch is square- 
headed. 

As it now stands, the western porch is one storey 
high. It has at one time borne a second storey of 
wood or stone. 

The entrance to the nave, from the porch, is 4ft. 
3in. wide, with a Norman arch in a good state of 
preservation. It is made of the same plain greyish- 
blue flagstone as the rest of the buildings, and appears 
to have had no moulding or other ornamentation. Like 
the porch, the nave has north and south doorways 
facing each other, and near to the west wall. These 
are square-headed, as are also a window in the north 
side and another in the south wall, about half distance 
between the doors and the east end of the walls of 
the nave. Dryden says: “The S. doorway is of ecclesi- 
astical date, even if the jambs are not original. The 
N. doorway is perhaps domestic, though resembling 
that on the S. They have the usual rebate and wooden 
frames fixed in them, and have lately been the doors 
of the cottage.” Dietrichson, however, regards both 
north and south doors of the nave as “ belonging to 
the original ecclesiastical building.” He thought he 
recognised traces of a stairway in the north-east angle 
of the nave, which had led to “ the rood loft above the 
chancel.” An ambry in the north wall is square- 
headed. ~ 

The chancel entry has a pointed arch, evidently 
of a later date than the nave. Ornamentation has 
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to some extent been attempted, as seen from yellow 
and red freestone close to the base of the arch, on 
both sides. Similar pieces of hewn and moulded 
freestone have been recovered from the debris, chiefly 
by the workmen employed by Mr. Middlemore, and 
more recently by the Ancient Monuments Commission. 
Some of these stones are shown in one of the illustra- 
tions. The chancel has no east window. This part 
of the church has suffered most from alterations made 
in adapting it as a dwellinghouse, and the east wall 
is disfigured- by the fire-place which was necessary 
for the domestic arrangements. While it is true that 
if the church and other buildings had not been used 
as dwellings by the crofter inhabitants, the east wall 
of the chancel and other parts might have escaped 
some of the present damage, their dilapidation, from 
the rigours of the Orkney winter, would certainly have 
been greater if unoccupied. The existence of an upper 
storey is quite evident. A door in the north wall of 
the chancel leads into an apartment (the north side 
of which has been mostly removed) thought by some 
to have been erected by one of the later tenants. 
Others who have examined it think it may possibly 
occupy the site of a chantry used by the Brother 
whose turn it was to continue the praise service. On 
the outside its walls slope like those of a bee-hive 
cell, but are straight on the inside. The roof of this 
building had been connected by flagstone slabs to the 
north side of the chancel. 

Eynhallow church has features somewhat resem- 
bling early Saxon churches. Attention has already 
been directed to the triangular-headed western door- 
way of the porch. A square entrance porch, narrower 
than the nave, with doorways on three sides, an upper 
storey on the porch, a rectangular chancel, also smaller 
and slightly narrower than the nave, a wall between 
chancel and nave having a comparatively narrow 
opening, are somé of the resemblances to the earliest 
type of English churches.* Other typical Saxon 
churches, but of later date, had the entrance porch 
south of the nave at the west end, just where the 


2 The Ground Plan of the English Parish Church, by A. Hamil- 
ey eRe M.A., F.S.A. (Cambridge University proms), sae 
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belfry of the Eynhallow church stands, with an 
entrance to the nave through the south door. 

The belfry appears to have had a doorway on the 
east leading into a passage between the stairway and 
the church, with the south door of the nave to the 
right-hand side of the passage. Both Dryden and 
Dietrichson suggest that the belfry was erected about 
the same time as the present chancel, and that the 
Gothic arch fully bears this out. 

The names given to the different apartments of 
the Monastery, on our plan, are those fixed, or it 
should perhaps be said, suggested by Dietrichson. 
West of the church and belfry is the cloister, and from 
it may be stated the position of the other buildings. 
North of the cloister is the hospice; on its west side 
is the kitchen with the outhouse west of that, and 
dormitory (? refectory) south of those two. 

The parlour is placed to the south of the cloister; 
and south of the parlour, the abbot’s room, with the 
chapter-house east of the latter. It will be seen that 
the cloister occupied the central space of the monastic 
enclosure. 

A wall had been built along the east of the 
cloister, perhaps after the departure of the monks; 
but as the masonry resembles that of the belfry and 
the upper part of the parlour its erection may have 
taken place earlier. It can hardly be accepted that 
the walls now standing were most of them built in 
the twelfth or fourteenth century. Their position, 
however, leaves little doubt that those not actually 
original have been built over the foundations of very 
early structures. Remains of an old wall project all 
along the base of the east side of the hospice. Was 
this a bench? Or was the older wall of greater thick- 
ness ‘than the present? On the outside of the west 
wall of the hospice is a similar scarcement. 

’ Since Dietrichson was on Eynhallow, corroboration 
has been found of his identification of some of the 
Monastery divisions. Debris has been removed from 
the cloister; and it is now seen that what he assumed 
to be a fire-place made in the wall by a tenant, is a 
barrel-shaped recess, 2ft. 6in. above the present floor 
level, and undoubtedly more than that above the 
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original floor. It is 3ft. 10in. wide at the base, and 
2ft. 8in. at the top. It goes back into the wall at 
the top 2 feet; 2ft. 10in. from back to front half-way 
down, and 2ft. 2in. at the bottom. In Hamilton 
Thompson’s English Monasteries*® it is said: —“In the 
cloister, near the entrance to the frater, was the 
lavatory where the brethren washed their hands 
before meals.” What Dietrichson imagined to be a 
fire-place was the lavatorium just where it should be. 
He had, however, correctly identified the cloister. 

He locates the chapter-house in the southern 
portion, with the abbot’s room to the west of it. The 
notice board put up by the Ancient Monuments Com- 
mission stands in the chapter-house. In digging a 
hole in one of the divisions of this building* two 
skeletons were found. The late Sir Victor Horsley, 
who was staying in Rousay at the time, regarded these 
as evidence of burials there in the days of the monks; 
but the opinion was expressed to him that the bones 
were those of islanders who had died in the fever 
epidemic in the middle of last century; and, after 
examination of a skull, he seems to have thought 
that might have been so. There are, however, facts 
which prove the contrary. The remains of those who 
died of the fever were conveyed from the island 
for burial elsewhere. The families residing there 
belonged to, or had most of their relatives living in, 
either Rousay or Evie, chiefly in Rousay; and a portion 
of the old churchyard in the latter island (opposite 
Eynhallow) was reserved for and known as the Eyn- 
hallow graves. People are still alive who knew the 
islanders who survived the fever, and who remember. 
seeing the coffins conveyed across the sound for 
burial.* 

It cannot be conceived that while some of the 
inhabitants remained on the island, the bodies of two 
persons who died of fever could have been buried 
under the floor of one of the dwelling-houses. Outside, 
anywhere on the isle was suitable ground; but the 


8 Page 87. . 
4 The chapter-house had been made into tw 
bok aie a a eivision well. ro ABA ae hal 
The coffin was placed in a boat, which was attache 
tow-line to another boat rowed by two or more men. aersdome 
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relatives preferred having their dead laid to rest in 
the old churchyard across the sound where their 
ancestors slept. In old monasteries it was not unusual 
to bury abbots and leading members of the brother- 
hood in the church or chapter-house. We read of the 
burial of abbots there, and of an abbot going “ into 
the chapter-house to pray by the tomb” of a former 
abbot*: also of the exhumation from the chapter-house 
of the remains of abbots for re-interment in new 
abbeys. 

No doubt need therefore arise as to the portion 
of the buildings on Eynhallow which was used for a 
chapter-house. 

When Dietrichson has so accurately fixed on the 
sites of the old cloister and chapter-house, his other 
conclusions may be relied upon with the greater con- 
fidence. He himself was in doubt whether the room 
he marked “ Dormitory ” should not be Refectory. On 
the ground plan will be seen a part of an older wall 
projecting into this apartment. Subsequent excava- 
tions prove the end of this wall to be nearer the 
kitchen than his plan shows; and it has also been 
revealed that at one time there has been a wider 
opening between the kitchen and the so-called “ Dor- 
mitory.” A later extension of the south wall of the 
kitchen towards the doorway is clearly discernible. 
If Dietrichson should again visit the Monastery he 
would probably decide definitely that the room south 
of the outhouse and kitchen was the refectory. 

Between the belfry and the east wall of the 
cloister, and parallel to both, is a wall, not so high 
as some of the others, on a line with the west wall 
of the porch. No satisfactory explanation of: the 
purpose it served has yet been given. 

The thickest of all the walls is that which divides 
the hospice from the cloister—4ft. 1lin. Between the 
cloister and the kitchen the thickness is 4ft. at the 
north side, narrowing to 3ft. 3in. at the centre, where 
there is a curve on the interior of this wall of the 
kitchen. The south wall also shows a slight curve 


6 Ail Rievaulx und His Biographers, by Prof. Powicke, 
MA. LitDS & 56. See also The Monastic Chronicler, by Claude 
Jenkins, page 27. (S.P.C.K.) ; 
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on the inside. The building at the west end—“ Out- 
house” in Dietrichson’s plan, “ Refectory” in Taylor’s 
—is undoubtedly a late erection, though possibly on 
the foundation of an earlier; the masonry of the 
kitchen, however, seems to be very old. 

A few yards to the west and north of the buildings 
and graveyard are traces of a turf and stone fence 
which has apparently followed an oval course around 
the Monastery and church. 

Until the time of the alterations supposed to have 
been made in the fourteenth century, the church and 
the houses of the Monastery must have presented an 
appearance of extreme plainness. This was in keeping 
with the earlier ideas of the Cistercians. It has been 
said’ that there was no gradual transition from the 
early simple style of English and Celtic church archi- 
tecture to the grandeur and elaborate decoration of 
the great cathedrals erected in Britain in the days 
of Norman Kings of England, and the sons of Queen 
Margaret in Scotland. If so, Orkney possesses build- 
ings of both types — Eynhallow Church ruins repre- 
senting the older, and St. Magnus Cathedral (still 
preserved in its stately glory) the great aehtiove ions 
in church architecture. 

In connection with the Monastery there were, of 
course, farm buildings; and, fortunately, the island 
contains two groups of those, known to the last 
inhabitants as Upper Barns and Lower Barns. Con- 
siderable alterations have evidently been carried out 
from time to time; notwithstanding this the ruins in 
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some parts belong to the same period as the Monastic 
buildings. The walls are dry-built, with traces of clay 
here and there. Through the kindness of a gentleman* 
who has investigated the old farm buildings of Orkney 
more closely than anyone has hitherto attempted, we 
are able to furnish ground plans of both groups of 
steadings. 

Lower Barns, situated half-way between the 
Monastery and Upper Barns, extends east and west, 
and consists of two barns, two kilns, and two stables 
or byres. These kilns are situated at the south-west 
corner of the respective barns. The one farthest west 
has the appearance of the ordinary Orkney kilns, 
some of which may be seen in other districts. Origin- 
ally, the kiln in the more central position may have 
been common to the two barns, and the other would 
therefore be a later erection. It is also possible that, 
in the Monastic days, there was no stable or byre at 
Upper or Lower Barns, but this conjecture may not 
be correct. The doorway on the north side of the 
western barn has features of an ancient type. The 
jambs have been of stone slabs projecting from the 
centre of the walls. (See illustration of east side of 
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this doorway). Hides were probably used as doors. 
Other doorways of the Eynhallow buildings seem to 
have had similar stone jambs. 

Upper Barns consists of two wings forming an 
angle. This group, like the lower, has two barns and 
two stables, and a common kiln. There are two 
“ neuks.””® 

The fact that these farm buildings have been 
erected at some distance from the Monastery may 
be regarded as evidence that their sites could not 
have been chosen as steadings by agricultural tenants 
after the religious institution was closed; for it has 
been the custom in Orkney to place stables, byres 
and barns near to the dwellings of the crofter. The 
tenants who followed the monks apportioned between 
them the several rooms of the Monastery, converting 
the church also into a dwelling-house; and they 
continued using the barns, etc., “up the brae,” for the 
same purpose as the Cistercian Brothers had done. 

A roadway had extended from Lower to Upper 
Barns. It was fully 11 feet wide, but more than that 
higher up. At the side next the Barns is a well which 
does not seem to go dry. On the north side of Upper 
Barns, a hollow in the ground suggests an excavation 
for a dam; and there are slight indications of a 
channel or narrow ditch leading from it, round the 
east end of the Barns and down the west side of the 
roadway, which raises the question, was there a small 
mill in the north-east corner? Against the probability 
of a small stream having run down the side of the 
roadway, is the absence of all trace of it beyond 
Lower Barns. 

In closing this fragmentary sketch of the ruins 
of Eynhallow Monastery and its out-buildings, let it 
be remembered that the gratitude of all interested 
in ecclesiological treasures is due to Thomas Middle- 
more of Melsetter for the clearing away of debris 
left in the church after its partial demolition fifty 
years previously; and to the Ancient Monuments 
Commission for the further clearance and work of 
preservation by them. 


9 For further details and measurements see J. S i 
Notes on the Barns in Appendix. pop athe 
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Much remains to be done. The walls of most of 
the buildings are liable to give way under the storms 
of wind and rain and the disintegrating havoc of frost. 
Stones are falling down; and should this continue, it 
will ever be a matter to be deplored. It is to be hoped 
that replenished funds will soon enable the right 
body, the Ancient Monuments Commission, to resume 
and complete the excellent work they began. 


CHAPTER 8 


Laurence, the Abbot 


THE Chronica de Mailros, as was seen in a previous 
chapter, recorded the election of Laurence as Abbot 
of Melrose. No particulars or hints are given of his 
doings while head of that great Monastery. 

In the fall of the year 1179 there is a notice of his 
death: 


Obiit pie Laurentius abbas quintus de Melros, vir mire 
humilitatis et mansuetudinis et in divinis litteris plurimum 
eruditus.1 
At the time of his death he had been Abbot of Melrose 
three and a half years. The scribe’s reference to 
his “marvellous humility and gentleness,” and his 
superior knowledge of the “divine writings,” indicates, 
perhaps, that he had attained old age; but, on the 
other hand, it can hardly be supposed he would have 
been appointed Abbot had he not been fit, physically 
and mentally, for the onerous duties of his high office. 
He had been a Monk of Melrose, and then Abbot of 
Eynhallow—it is not known how long; and he ended 
his days at the Monastery amid familiar scenes and 
friends. 

_No further information regarding Laurence is 
given in the Melrose Chronicle. Indeed, the total 
entries for the years 1175-1178 are extremely few and 
brief, and relate for the most part to cardinals and 
bishops, and to the election or death of abbots of 
other Monasteries. Although the chronicler of his 
own abbey was silent as to his life and work, we find 
the name of our Laurence recorded in one of the early 
English chronicles. Men of his position and ability 
were usually called upon to undertake important 
duties in connection with Church and State; and it 


1 Laurence of pious memory, the fifth abbot of Melros (a man 
of marvellous humility and gentleness, and most learned in the 
divine writings), died—A. O. Anderson's translation. 
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must not be assumed that his promotion was merely 
to a life of selfish ease. 

The dates of his election and death (1175 and 
1178), in the Chronica de Mailros, are a clue which 
enables us to turn to other chronicles with some 
degree of expectation; and in our hurried search for 
references to Abbot Laurence, Alan O. Anderson's 
Scottish Annals from English Chroniclers—A.D. 500- 
1286? has been found very serviceable. Laurence is 
seen, with the leading men of the nation, taking part 
in a conference between the Kings of Scotland and 
England on important international questions. 

Anderson quotes extracts from Benedict of Peter- 
burgh’s Gesta Henrici II in which there is an account 
of the meeting at York in 1175 of King Henry II of 
England and King William the Lion of Scotland. The 
object of the meeting was “to do there homage to 
the King of England and his heirs for ever, against all 
men, as had been agreed between them at Falaise in 
Normandy, before the King of Scotland went out 
from his prison.” The Scottish King was accompanied 
by “all the bishops and earls and barons and knights, 
and freeholders of his land”; and all these by com- 
mand of their King paid allegiance, fealty and homage 
to King Henry of England. Six Scottish bishops, and 
the abbots, also swore fealty and allegiance to Henry. 
The bishops are all mentioned by name; one of them 
was Andrew, bishop of Caithness, but the only abbot 
whose name is given is “ Laurence, abbot of Melrose.’’® 
The others are merely stated thus:—The Abbot of 
Kelso: the Abbot of Newbattle; “and besides these 
all the abbots of his land.” Perhaps Laurence’s name 
was specially recorded by the chronicler owing to his 
recent appointment to Melrose, where he had then 
been abbot only three months. The only other reasons 
which can be imagined for his being singled out for 
special mention are the pre-eminence of the office he 
filled, or his own personal worth. 

Benedict, it is worth noticing, does not say that 
the clerical leaders, like the earls, barons, and knights, 

. 2 This book and his recently published Early Sources of Scot- 


tish History are of inestimable value to those living far from 
the great libraries. 
3 Page 259. 
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did homage to the King of England. In another 
English chronicle* it is recorded: “But the bishops 
and abbots did not do homage to the King of England, 
but bound themselves by an oath that... they would 
be subject to the Church and Archbishop of York, and 
would go there for consecration so often as it should 
be needful.” 

We have thus, not only the eulogium paid to his 
memory in the obituary notice in the Chronicle (which 
might be considered as overdrawn by a devoted friend 
in recording the virtues of one whom he revered), 
but also what may be regarded as historical evidence 
of the ability and work of Laurence, ruler of the 
great Abbey of Melrose, and formerly of the small 
Monastery in distant Eynhallow. He was the fifth 
abbot of the parent Cistercian Monastery in Scotland; 
and if it be asked what sort of men were his four 
predecessors in office and his immediate successors, 
a standard may be found by which to estimate more 
accurately his character and ability. 

The Cistercian Monastery of Melrose was founded 
by David I in 1136. Richard, the first abbot, was 
learned, eloquent, and, it is said, was held in high 
esteem at the Scottish Court. He maintained at 
Melrose discipline so strict that it bordered on severity. 
His successor, Waltheof, was a son of the Earl of 
Northampton, and stepson of King David. Brought 
up at the Court of Henry I of England, and at the 
Scottish Court, and educated by Ailred (afterwards 
Abbot of Rievaulx), he preferred a religious life to 
the worldly honours offered him. He ruled the 
brethren with gentleness, gave heed to the necessities 
of the poor, and his piety led to his beatification. The 
third abbot, William, was not of the contemplative 
type, but practical, and a rigid disciplinarian, who 
refused to give credence to the reported miracles of 
his predecessor, St. Waltheof. Josceline, the Prior, 
succeeded William. The Saint-ship of Waltheof was 
recognised and warmly defended by this abbot. He 
established a house of hospitality at Hassendean for 
the entertainment of travellers; and when Bishop of 
Glasgow, he enlarged and beautified St Mungo’s 


4 Robert de Torigni. 
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Cathedral. As Josceline was indeed a distinguished 
ecclesiastic it was no mean tribute to the qualities 
of the former Abbot of Eynhallow that he was selected 
to succeed such a man as leader of the Monks of 
Melrose. After Laurence came Ernald. Along with 
Bishop Josceline, he was sent on a mission to Rome 
to obtain removal of the excommunication to which 
Scotland had been subjected owing to the King’s 
refusal of the Pope’s right to fill a vacancy in the See 
of St Andrews.* 

Enough has been said to make it clear that the 
Abbots of Melrose in the twelfth century, were men 
of outstanding merit. One of them was related to 
the highest of the land; all of them, perhaps, had 
held an honoured place at Court. Prof. Powicke says 
the Cistercian Monasteries “had attracted men of 
high and low degree, and contained many monks of 
knightly and noble origin.”* Whether Laurence was 
of high or lowly birth, the tribute in the Chronicle 
to his “marvellous humility and gentleness,” and 
his learning in the divine writings, emphasises virtues 
and abilities not so warmly expressed of the other 
abbots above enumerated; and it should be permissible 
to infer that great and lasting must have been the 
influence of such a personage while in Orkney. We 
are in ignorance of the date of his arrival and of 
his departure. Harald Maddadson, Earl of Orkney 
from 1139 to 1206, no doubt had known Laurence. 
The Earl had as his private confessor, a priest of the 
same name, who must not be mistaken for Laurence 
the Abbot. Harald’s priest was alive more than twenty 
years after the abbot’s decease. Laurence may have 
been in Orkney during the closing years of the 
episcopacy of William the Old, who died in 1168; if 
so, they may have met each other frequently, not- 
withstanding the aloofness of the Cistercians from 
other organisations, civil or ecclesiastical. Sweyn of 
Gairsay, perhaps the most conspicuous figure in the 
Earldom, could not have been a stranger to the Abbot. 
The writer of the Saga seems, deliberately, to have 


5 Annales Cistertienses (some quotations in Wade’s History of 


Melrose Abbey). : 
6 Ailred of Rievaule and His Biographer, page 4. 
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drawn a veil over the Eynhallow Monastery. If 
Bishop Bjarni was the author, he, as Norse Bishop 
of Orkney,’ knew that neither Bishop, Earl, nor Thing 
(Assembly) had control over the Abbot whose superior 
was the Lord Abbot of Melrose. Laurence was either 
an Englishman or a Lowland Scot, probably the 
former, like so many of the monastic leaders of the 
period in Scotland. Why had a man of his standing 
come so far out of the beaten track? Was it his own 
choice—a desire for seclusion, and opportunities for 
study or contemplation which he could not find in 
the great centres of religious activity? Or had he 
been sent to re-organise and strengthen the small 
Cistercian outpost against possible encroachments by 
the Norse Church? The chronicles give no answer to 
these questions. 


__7 If, as some suppose, the Orkneyinga Saga was not writt 
par pacers spe 44 ors of rae ote Buthor, there: seed ne Tittle 
e almost com 
Ha ioe AE plete dearth of Suadachee x to the Eyn- 


CHAPTER 9 


Was there an earlier Monastery? 


THE QUESTION has now to be asked, was there a 
monastery on Eynhallow before the introduction of 
the Cistercian Order into Scotland? The name of 
the island may be taken as an answer on the affirma- 
tive. A similar reply, and one of considerable weight 
is this: the Cistercian Houses usually took the place 
of older monastic institutions; and there can be no 
good reason why Eynhallow should be an exception. 
Then, if Dryden and Dietrichson have not been mis- 
taken in assigning portions of the ruined walls to the 
eleventh century, a monastery was there before the 
founding of the Cistercian Order in France (1098), 
not to mention Scotland where the movement did not 
take root until 1136. There has yet been no definite 
decision as to the nature of the circular building at 
Monkerness; and it cannot, therefore, be regarded 
with certainty as the cell of a Celtic monk. Our 
inquiry could proceed more easily if we knew when 
the name Holy Island was first applied. 

The words Eyin Helga, being Old Norse, had been 
given by Norsemen when they began to settle in 
Orkney, either because it was a rendering in their 
own language of the Pictish name, or applied by them 
because the island was the headquarters of Christian 
missionaries; but we know nothing of the pre-Norse 
name. 

When did the Norsemen come first to Orkney? 
It was long believed that they came, as a horde of 
Vikings, about the end of the ninth century. 

The Norse Earldom of Orkney was founded about 
the year 872, during, or just after, King Harald Fair- 
hair’s first great expedition to the West. That was 
about thirty years after the union of the Picts and 
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Scots under the Gaelic King, Kenneth McAlpin. But 
Norsemen had lived in Orkney long before the days 
of its first Norwegian Earl. It is mentioned by A. W. 
Johnston in his Introduction to Orkney and Shetland 
Records, that ,in the opinion of Professor Alexander 
Bugge, Norsemen had begun to settle in Orkney 
perhaps earlier than the year 700. By a convincing 
line of argument, Johnston himself reaches a still 
earlier date, and he says: “On the assumption that 
the odal succession of Gulathing-Law was in force at 
this time, we have historical proofs in the Sagas that 
Orkney was colonised, at least in 684.” Dr. Jakobsen 
was emphatic in his assertion that Orkney had been 
a Norse colony a century or two earlier than Iceland 
or Faroe Islands. Lecturing at Kirkwall, in October, 
1912, he stated his reasons for believing the Norsemen 
had effected a peaceable settlement in our islands 
before the Viking Age. His conclusions were the result 
of a careful examination of Norse and Celtic place- 
names of Orkney. From a consideration of early refer- 
ences to the North, Dr. Fridtjof Nansen was able to cor- 
roborate this. “ We may conclude from historical 
sources that as early as the sixth century Viking 
voyages certainly took place over the North Sea... 
and perhaps by the beginning of the seventh century 
the Norwegians had established themselves in Shet- 
land.” (In Northern Mists, Vol. I, page 234.) 

If these conclusions are correct, Scandinavian 
emigrants had found their way to Orkney and settled 
here more than two centuries prior to King Harald’s 
visit. That would be a century later than the founding 
of Columba’s Christian community on Iona, and two 
centuries after the time of St. Ninian. It was in 995 
that King Olaf of Norway, in a creek near Longhope, 
compelled the pagan Earl of Orkney to embrace 
Christianity, and the so-called conversion of the Norse 
Orkneymen took place. If we are justified in assuming 
that the first settlers from Norway were peaceful 
emigrants, and that Christianity was not up-rooted by 
the Vikings who followed, those pagan foreigners and 
their descendants had an opportunity of coming almost 
daily into contact with Christian Picts through a long 
period. They could not fail to have been influenced 
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by their Pictish neighbours and the religious teachers. 

Most writers on Orkney have asserted that the 
pagan Norsemen massacred or swept from the islands 
the Christians and other inhabitants they found there; 
even such a late production as The Orkney Book. 
lends some countenance to this view. If it could be 
proved that such devastation had taken place, it would 
be unreasonable to regard the name Eyin Helga as 
having been given until after the visit of King Olaf 
Tryggvison to Orkney in the end of the tenth century. 
But there is no such proof. On the contrary, it can 
be shown that the Pictish inhabitants and the Norse 
colonists lived together in the islands. The research 
work on place-names carried on by the late Dr. Jakob- 
sen, of Copenhagen, gave ample demonstration of this. 
Archdeacon Craven recognised the possibility of the 
sacred rites of Christianity being celebrated in Orkney 
notwithstanding the presence of the pagan Norsemen; 
“otherwise,” he says, “the names, evidently given 
from traditionary knowledge, such as Eynhallow, 
Egilsay, etc., could not have been handed on.” 

Tudor, after giving a list of Celtic chapels in South 
Ronaldsay—three dedicated to St. Colm and one to 
St. Ninian—goes on to say: “This makes the writer 
believe that some of the original Pictish inhabitants 
must have survived through the heathen period which 
elapsed between the complete settlement of the Norse- 
men about 872 and their nominal conversion 120 years 
afterwards; and that if the Pictish inhabitants sur- 
vived, some of the ecclesiastical establishments may 
have done so as well; or otherwise there could have 
been preserved no recollection of dedications to St. 
Columba and St. Ninian—purely Celtic Saints.” Of 
more value than Tudor’s opinion is his footnote (on 
page 283 of The Orkneys and Shetland), which is as 
follows: “The writer has been informed by Mr York 
Powell that both Dr. Vigfusson and himself are pretty 
well convinced, from the internal evidence afforded 
by early Northern poetry and history, that Christianity 
must have survived in the Orkneys and Western 
Islands from Celtic times down to the nominal con- 
version of the Northern colonists at the end of the 
tenth century.” 
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Other eminent Norse scholars find in the oldest 
Northern poems — the Eddas — words and colouring 
which have led them to conclude that those old 
mythological lays may have been composed in the 
Orkneys. Some traces of Celtic paganism are woven 
in the Norse myths in those poems, brightened here 
and there by Christian ideas of the world and an 
All-Wise Supreme Ruler. Have those wonderful lays 
been the work of Norse pupils taught by Celtic mis- 
sionaries on the Holy Island of the Orkneys? 

Taking everything into consideration, the con- 
clusion can hardly be avoided that on the arrival of 
the Norsemen they found Christian communities in 
several islands—the big Papa (Papa Westray), little 
Papa (Papa Stronsay), Ringan’s Island (now North Ron- 
aldsay), in the two Paplays (Holm and South Ronald- 
say), Papdale (at the head of the bay named by them 
the Bay of the Kirk), probably also on Egilsay, and 
still more likely on Holy Island—a name given either 
by the Celtic inhabitants or by the Norsemen, as the 
headquarters of the Christian organisation; and that 
the Norse Raven had never lowered the Christian 
Banner. 

The name of no Celtic or other Saint was asso- 
ciated with the Brough of Deerness, Egilsay, Papa 
Stronsay, the Paplays, and Papdale, although those 
places were unquestionably the scenes of the labours 
of the earliest Christian missionaries. The name 
Deerness may be derived from “diar,’ meaning 
priests... Eynhallow, like these islands, is without its 
patron Saint. In some or all of these there may have 
been churches or smaller places of worship named 
after their founders, as was the custom in Scotland 
up to the eighth century, and those names may have 
been forgotten. St. Ringan’s chapel in St. Andrews 
(Orkney) might have been unknown, but for an almost 
accidental 17th century reference.? Had the first 
monastic buildings on Eynhallow not been erected 
until the eleventh or twelfth century, there would 
probably have been a dedication to one of the Apostles 


1 Jakobsen regarded Deerness as Dyr-ness (Animal-ness). 
2 “Documents relating to Earldom Parishes” in Peterkin’s 
Rentals No. III., page 91. 
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or some Roman Saint.* The absence of any such 
taken in conjunction with what has been considered 
in previous paragraphs, strengthens the contention 
that Eynhallow occupied a leading place at a very 
early period of the history of the Church in Orkney; 
and that it must have been when they first settled in 
these islands that Scandinavian immigrants bestowed 
a name of great significance on the little “island of 
the streams.” 

Whence came the Celtic missionaries who had 
preached the Gospel in Orkney before the arrival of 
the first Norse settlers? From the Scoto-Irish King- 
dom of Dalriada, from Pictland or Cymric territories? 
Taking the Venerable Bede and St. Adamnan as 
authorities, writers of Scottish Church history have 
claimed for the monks of Iona the honour of being 
the first to preach Christianity in the far Orcades: and 
this was not seriously questioned until within recent 
years. The Rev. *Arch. B. Scott, B.D., of Helmsdale, 
in his St. Ninian, Apostle of the Britons and Picts, 
and his larger work, The Pictish Nation: Its People 
and Church, asserts and brings forward substantial 
proof that in the east and north of Scotland (including 
Orkney) the pioneer preachers were St. Ninian and 
his followers—Britons and Picts, and not Gaelic mis- 
sionaries from Iona: and that the labours of St. Colm 
—a Pict—have been erroneously attributed to St. 
Columba. Scott’s books are available, and it is there- 
fore unnecessary to give a summary of his arguments; 
it is enough to say that, by directing attention to mis- 
conceptions caused through errors in Ptolemy’s map 
of Scotland, and by the results of a thorough investiga- 
tion of the earliest records and annals relating to 
British, Pictish, and Irish clerics, he has cleared away 
much of the mist which had enshrouded the history 
of the Celtic Church in Scotland. Reviewers have not 
been too hasty in recognising the value of Scott’s 
research. There are signs, however, that an endorse- 
ment of his views may become more general. Students 
of history in such districts as Aberdeenshire and the 

3 When Eynhallow became a Cistercian Monastery, ag lad 


the previous name, it would have been dedicated to St. Mary, 
following the usual custom of that Order. 
4 Later D.D. } 
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North of Scotland, with their fuller knowledge of the 
early church sites there, may, perhaps, be the first to 
realise the force of his arguments. Dr. W. Douglas 
Simpson, of Aberdeen University, in A Forgotten 
Aberdeenshire Monastery, says: “The famous Monas- 
tery at Deer in Buchan was believed, in medizval 
times, to have been founded by Columba, whereas in 
reality it was founded a full century before Columba 
even landed in Scotland by one of Ninian’s disciples, 
Colm.’> And the Rev. Donald Beaton, in his Intro- 
duction to Caithness and Sutherland Records,*® writes: 
“The evidence obtained from Irish martyrologies and 
northern place-names seems to point definitely in the 
direction of a Pictish mission to the Northern Picts. 
The commonly accepted view that Caithness and 
Sutherland were indebted for their Christianity to 
the great Dalriadic missionary, Columcille of Iona, 
must now be given up.” 


[The following paragraph from Dr. Simpson’s The 
Historical Saint Columba is included here by his kind 
permission; it portrays the situation more satisfactorily 
than I could have done—J. M.] 


“Tt has long seemed clear to me that the popular 
conception of St. Columba as the apostle of Scotland 
cannot sustain the test of rigid historical and archzo- 
logical inquiry. The first condition of any adequate 
study of St. Columba’s work must be a searching 
analysis of the political conditions of his epoch. Such 
an analysis reveals that Columba’s countrymen, the 
Dalriadic Scots from Ireland, were bitterly hostile to 
the Picts into whose territory they had intruded. 
Throughout his career Columba comported himself, 
in my view, as a steady champion of the Scots, and 
I hold that his political activities were consistently 
directed against the Pictish King and people. Long 
before Columba’s time, Christianity was already 
widely spread among the Picts, who had their own 
organised Church—between which and Columba, if 
my reading of the evidence be right, there was either 
active hostility or, at best, a complete absence of 


5 The Aberdeen University Review (March 1922). 
6 Old Lore Series, No. 60 “(June 1922). : 
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co-operation. I believe that the real scope of St. 
Columba’s labours can be shown to have been almost 
entirely restricted to his fellow-nationals of Dalriada 
—the early Scotic kingdom corresponding roughly to 
Argylishire—and to the Pictish tribes of the border- 
land; with an extension into Strathspey, and probably 
another extension along the Great Glen towards 
Inverness. I have endeavoured to trace, step by step, 
the stages in the historic process by which the scope 
of Columba’s influence became so hugely exaggerated 
in subsequent times; and I have illustrated, by an 
analysis of particular cases such as the famous ‘ Myth 
of Deer,’ the way in which the name of Columba was 
linked with centres of early Pictish Christianity, to 
the detriment of the due renown of the real mission- 
aries by whom the True Faith was first taught in 
regions far beyond Columba’s purview.” 

Even before the publication of Scott’s St. Ninian, 
writers of books on northern monasteries and churches 
were inclined to believe that the Northern Picts had 
heard the gospel from earlier missionaries than 
Columba. S. R. McPhail wrote: “It is hard to believe 
Christianity made much way among Southern Picts 
without influencing the Northern Picts. Almost cer- 
tainly, Transmontane Picts must have been influenced 
by Christianity in the fifth century, if the Southern 
Picts were then so influenced.”” Dr. Craven was 
perhaps the first to make a really definite statement 
regarding the earliest Christian mission to Orkney. 
He says, “The writer has been, however, of opinion 
for some time that an earlier wave of Christianity 
reached Orkney than that of the exact age of S. 
Columba.”*® He refers to the sites of St. Ninian 
Chapels in South Ronaldsay and Tankerness, and to 
the Norse name of North Ronaldsay — Rinansey 
(Ringan’s Isle)—and St. Ringan’s Isle in Shetland. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell, too, has asserted that St. 
Ninian himself had visited Orkney.°® In a Rhind lecture, 
he said: “St Ninian visited them in the fifth century, 
and left his name attached to North Ronaldsay ... that 


7 History of the Religious House of Pluscardyn, page 56. 
8 jpeg | - the Each in Orkney prior to 1558, page 5. 
9 Land Names of Scotland, page 78. 
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is, Ringan’s Isle—Ringan being a common alternative 
form of Ninian.” 

Is there not authentic proof of the visit to Orkney 
of one of Columba’s disciples? Adamnan certainly 
records the arrival of Cormac at Orkney. Let us 
examine his account of that visit as it is found in 
Metcalfe’s translation of The Life of Columba, by 
Adamnan. Cormac, an anchorite, had sailed north- 
ward in a second attempt to discover “a desert [a 
retreat] in the ocean.” After he had left, Columba 
met the King of the Picts at Loch Ness, and also saw 
there a ruler of the Orkneys. The Saint spoke thus to 
King Brude: “Some of our people have lately set sail, 
desiring to find a desert in the pathless sea; should 
they chance, after many wanderings, to come to the 
Orkney islands, do thou carefully commend them to 
this prince whose hostages are in thy hand, that no 
evil may befall them within his territories.”?° 

It was a lone retreat in the ocean Cormac was 
seeking; probably he had no wish to approach a group 
of islands, as may be inferred from Columba’s words, 
“should they chance” to come to Orkney. When 
Columba was back in Iona, a few months later, Cormac 
returned, to the surprise of the brethren, but not of 
the Abbot. He had reached Orkney, and to Brude’s 
commendation “owed his escape from impending 
death.” He was never in Orkney again. He did make 
another voyage to the north—not to Orkney—and 
apparently returned without having landed anywhere. 
He then went. to Ireland, and became Abbot of a 
monastery in that country. 

Such is the old narrative (valuable in many 
respects) on which church historians have chiefly 
based their assertions that Orkney was evangelised 
by monks from Iona. It need cause no surprise to 
learn that Irish missionaries from Dalriada might 
have wished to avoid the Orkneys, the inhabitants of 
which were a hostile race; or that the islanders would 
be more friendly disposed to Pictish preachers, who 
had for some time been labouring in the east of Scot- 
land, and whose language was more akin to the speech 


10 Ancient Lives of Scottish Saints, page 138. 
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of the pre-norse Orcadians.'!! Adamnan did not claim 
that Cormac’s voyage to Orkney was an organised 
missionary enterprise; but a succession of writers 
reached that conclusion without recognising the neces- 
sity for impartial investigation. Cuminé, whose Life 
of Columba was written before that of Adamnan, 
makes no mention of Cormac’s northern voyages. 
While no significance is implied by that omission, it 
is, perhaps, noticeable that the Irish annals, so rich 
in their details of the lives of Irish clerics, and 
references to the monastic institutions founded in so 
many places, contain no account of missionaries from 
Iona establishing themselves in Orkney. 

Apart from the record of Cormac’s (involuntary, 
shall we say?) visit to Orkney, it has been claimed 
that there are, in these islands, and in Caithness, 
several churches and chapels dedicated to St. Columba. 
If that is so, Orkney’s indebtedness to Iona must be 
admitted. The only argument in favour of that claim 
is the similarity between the names “St. Columba” 
and “St. Colm”; and against that contention it can 
be averred, with a considerable degree of confidence, 
that such church sites take their name from St. Colm, 
one of the three disciples of St, Drostan, and not from 
St. Columba. By Camararius and other writers St. 
Colm was known as “Bishop” in the Orkneys.'? On 
the authority of Haddan and Stubbs, Scott says that 
“early Celtic, and especially Pictish, Churches take 
their names from their founders.’’* 

St. Colm, as a missionary of the Pictish Church, 
came to Caithness from his earlier sphere of evan- 
gelistic work south of the Moray Firth, and after a 
time crossed to Orkney, where he is commemorated 
by at least nine chapel sites. With the exception of 
the three Chapels of St. Colm in South Ronaldsay— 
at Burwick, Grimness, and Hoxay—and one church in 
Sanday, those named after that Saint lie in the west 
side of Orkney. Nearest those in South Ronaldsay 
is the church at Osmondwall, Longhope; then we have 


11 Jakobsen found in Orkney place-names more allied to Welsh 
than Gaelic, and which he regarded as Pictish. 

12 The Pictish Nation, pages 132, 136. 

13 Pages 86-7. ; 
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Graemsay, Sandwick, Brough of Birsay’* and Rousay. - 
When the Celtic (Pictish or Gaelic) branch of the 
Christian Church came more directly under the sway 
of the Roman organisation, the church names in many 
cases gave place to dedications to the Apostles, St. 
Mary, and other Saints on the Roman calendar, 
especially when new buildings were erected. Close 
to the shore of the sound separating Evie from Eyn- 
hallow is the site of a St. Peter’s church. No proof 
exists that the original building had been named after 
a Pictish founder; but, as it lay near the probable 
route from Birsay to Rousay, it, too, may have been 
a foundation of St. Colm, the Pict. Did he have a 
“cell,” or establish a muinntir on Eynhallow, and 
thus lead to its being named The Holy Isle? 
Conjecture is not history, and should be indulged 
in with the greatest caution. One cannot help, how- 
ever, recalling words found in the Life of Kentigern,'* 
by Josceline, monk of Furness Abbey. That missionary 
saint, he says, “sent forth those of his own whom he 
knew to be strong in the faith, fervent in charity, 
eminent in doctrine, and lofty in religion, to the isles 
which are afar off, towards the Orkneys, Norway, and 
Iceland, to proclaim among them the name of the 
Lord, and the faith of Jesus Christ.”'* We are told 
further, that the Saint himself, on his missionary tours 
in Alban, “founded many monasteries, and placed 
fathers'’? over them from the discinles whom he 
instructed.” His biographer was not unacquainted 
with the Scottish Monasteries of the twelfth century: 
and if he had met Laurence and obtained information 
regarding monks in Orkney, his statements would be 
more reliable than has generally been supposed.'* Was 
a Celtic religious community formed on Eynhallow 
by those followers of Kentigern? This surmise has, 
perhaps, slightly more to support it than the St. Colm 


14 Known also as St. Peter’s. 
it Meileg ae oh the wel page 253. 
is wou ave been about t i ; 
11 Pat - - e close of the sixth century. 
“One of the very best [of the Lives of the Saints] ... i 
the Life of St. Kentigern, of Glasgow, by Josceline, tLe iweifth 
Pomeeea oF ae pte ae whee of historical and 
matter herein contained.”—Arts i 
by Prof. Baldwin Brown, page 41. Saf tok ae ee 
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suggestion. Such institutions, at an early period, 
were certainly on the Brough of Deerness, and the 
Brough of Birsay; and the name and associations of 
Eynhallow proclaim that isle, also, as the home of 
Celtic monks. We venture the further suggestions 
(though direct evidence is lacking) that the Monastery 
on Deerness was founded at the time of the first 
missionary visit—St. Ninian’s or the visits of disciples 
trained by St. Ninian: that on the Brough of Birsay 
by St. Colm: and the first Eynhallow Monastery by 
Kentigern’s disciples.’® 

Two or three centuries later, Scots (Gaels) from 
Iona or Ireland may have found their way to Orkney.?° 
That they settled there, before the eighth century, for 
active missionary work, may be doubted in view of 
the hostility between the races of Dalriada and Pict- 
land. The Columban clergy were expelled by the 
Picts in 717, and there was little chance of their 
undertaking Christian missions in the Pictish dominions 
before the union of the two races under Kenneth 
MacAlpin in 744. That great national event, and the 
causes which led to its accomplishment, afforded an 
opportunity to Irish Gaelic ecclesiastics to preach and 
teach in parts of Scotland which had formerly been 
the special sphere of Pictish evangelists; but by that 
time the wilder type of pagan Norsemen were begin- 
ning to make Orkney their headquarters. The 
acceptance of the Christian religion by Norse earls 
of Orkney near the close of the tenth century, and the 
alliances between the Orkney rulers and the Scottish 
nobility?! would, however, have given Gaelic mission- 
aries a more official recognition in our islands, and 
they may have superseded the Picts in the monastic 
institutions of the islands. 

In Norway, Scotland, and in other countries, 


19 Archdeacon Craven, believing that St. Columba’s monks 
settled in Orkney, wrote: ‘‘The spot of the mission from Iona 
which appears to have the greatest sanctity was the island of 
Eynh et TT age eee "History of the Church in Orkney 
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Cistercians took over monasteries which had belonged 
to the Benedictine Order. If King Olaf of Norway 
actually left English priests in Orkney to baptise the 
hitherto pagan Vikings, their influence on any existing 
monasteries would have been on the lines of Roman 
Christianity, and that would have tended to obscure 
the ideals of the Celtic Church. 

St. Magnus, before he became Karl of Orkney, 
had lived for a short time at the Scottish Court; that 
was a few years after the deaths of Malcolm Canmore 
and of Queen Margaret, and while their son, Edgar, 
was on the throne. Magnus was an honoured guest, 
not only on account of his deeply religious life and 
knowledge of the Scriptures, but also, perhaps, as he 
could trace his lineage, like King Edgar himself, back 
to Malcolm II. He, no doubt, met also Edgar’s brother, 
David, who, when he became King, was to be the 
builder of many great abbeys and churches. A church- 
man whom he could not have failed to meet was 
Turgot, the biographer of Margaret, Queen and Saint. 
It is particularly interesting to note this for reasons 
which will soon be obvious. King David was to be 
the founder of the New Melrose—the Abbey and 
Monastery; and Turgot was one of a number of 
English monks from Jarrow who had lived for a time 
in some part of the Old Melrose. 

At a later period, St. Magnus spent a year with 
Henry I of England. Henry’s Queen, by the way, was 
a distant kinswoman of the Island Earl, and Henry 
was descended, through Rollo of Normandy, from 
Rognvald, Earl of More, Norway, while Magnus was 
descended from the same Norwegian Earl, through 
Torf Einar of Orkney. From the English Court he 
would have carried away some trace of the religious 
views of St. Anselm. The Church of Rome, of which 
St. Margaret had been such a devoted advocate, was 
bound to gain a firmer footing in Orkney when 
Magnus returned and held sway in his northern 
islands; and we have little hesitation in concluding 
that whatever monks were in Orkney in the days of 
Magnus and Hakon, they held the tenets of Rome, and 
came from England or the southern part of Scotland. 

The Cistercian Order was founded in 1098. It was 
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not till 1136 that David I built the great Monastery of 
Melrose, about two miles distant from the old Monas- 
tery of that name, which had existed for about 500 
years. The knowledge we have that in the twelfth 
century there was a Cistercian Monastery on Eyn- 
hallow, that the Orkney Monastery of that century 
had some connection with the new Monastery of 
Melrose, and that the latter succeeded an earlier type 
of a similar institution centuries old, makes it hardly 
out of place for us to assume that on Eynhallow, too, 
a community of Christian monks had laboured on the 
Holy Island of the Orkneys long before the Cistercians 
were established there. 

Whether through friendly relations with the Ork- 
ney Earls, or a continuance of an old intercourse with 
the Orkney Monastery, influence of some kind must 
have prevailed to admit of David, the Scots King— 
a foreign monarch*? — or the abbot of one of his 
Monasteries south of the Forth, making appointments 
to the religious house on the Norse island of Eyn- 
hallow. The Bishop of Orkney apparently had no 
voice in the matter. Probably the Benedictines** had 
occupied Eynhallow before the Cistercians, and the 
former had succeeded Celtic monks. The Cistercian 
Order did. not recognise the superintendence of 
bishops. All their Monasteries were governed by a 
council of their own, subject only to the Pope. This 


22 “The Cistercians had, as the earliest of their monasteries [in 
Norway] one at Lyse, about 20 miles from Bergen, which was 
served first by English monks from Fountains Abbey, in York- 
shire. They came on the invitation of Bishop Sigurd of Bergen 
(who had been on a visit_to Fountains) with Ranulf as their first 
abbot.”—T. B. Willson’s Church and State in Norway, page 130. 
English bishops, priests, and monks took a leading part in the 
Church in Norway, from the introduction of Christianity. The 
English influence in Orkney would have been less owing to the 
existence (as we assume) of earlier Celtic monasteries; but that 
there was an English influence is undoubted, an Englishman 
having been elected “by the Orcadians in the Church of St. 
Peter” as Bishop of Orkney, and ordained at York.—Anderson’s 
Scottish Annals from English Chroniclers, page 134. 

23 It was in the spring of 1137 when Earl Rognvald saw the 
sixteen monks in Westray (within twelve months after the found- 
ing of Melrose Monastery). If they were brethren of the new 
Order of Cistercians, their arrival in Orkney must have been 
recent. Benedictines had long been in Norway. There, and 
during his voyages to England, Rognvald had likely seen monks 
of that Order on many occasions. The dress of those he saw 
on Westray seemed peculiar to him and his men. Was theirs an 
old type of Celtic dress? 
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supports what we hinted in a previous chapter as to 
the cause of the absence of Eynhallow abbots from 
important Orkney meetings. There is good reason 
for holding that the Monastery on Eynhallow was 
ruled from the parent house at Melrose. Such monastic 
institutions as Newbattle Abbey in Midlothian, and 
Kinloss Abbey in Morayshire, were daughter houses 
of Melrose. The Abbots of Melrose and Coupar-Angus 
had a vote in the election of abbots of other Monas- 
teries. 

In this rather lengthy chapter, although there has 
been a groping in the darkness without finding much 
that can be regarded as historical evidence, we have 
not overlooked Sir Herbert Maxwell’s warning that 
“if a man once embarks upon the ocean of speculation, 
there is no saying to what shores of error he may drift 
in the uncharted currents of conjecture ”;?4 but when 
there is an absence of written records and of monu- 
ments from which history can be read, discussion of 
probabilities and possibilities is justifiable; for the 
temporary conclusions based thereon may form a clue 
for other investigators. We have no wish to bolster 
up what is untenable. It will, however, be allowed, 
from the little already known of the island’s history, 
along with the evidence of very ancient portions of 
its church walls, and particularly the Norse name— 
either Eyin Helga or Hellisey (Heilag-ey) that there 
is a strong probability of the existence of a Celtic 
Monastery on the Holy Island of the Orkneys centuries 
before the time of Abbot Laurence and his monks. 


24 Eariy Chronicles relating to Scotland, page 39. 


CHAPTER 10 


Closing of the Monastery 


WE ARE AGAIN confronted with an absence of data 
when we come to enquire into the causes that led to 
the closing of the Monastery of Eynhallow. Did the 
Abbot of Melrose decide to withdraw the Cistercian 
brethren, or was that conclusion adopted by the 
island monks themselves? If not, did a Bishop of 
Orkney and his Chapter suppress the Order? When 
was the Monastery closed? Was the strict discipline 
and Christian zeal, which distinguished the earlier 
brethren in their desire to introduce reforms into 
monastic institutions, followed by a period of selfish 
ease and indifference to the rules of their Order, as 
unfortunately proved to be the case in similar estab- 
lishments elsewhere? No definite answer can be 
given to any of these questions. After the references 
in the Orkneyinga Saga (1155)' and the Chronica de 
Mailros (1175)?, we have no record relating to Eyn- 
hallow until 1580—a long silence of four centuries. 
There is, however, one landmark which bears a certain 
testimony. Some of the architectural features of 
Eynhallow Church have been declared by more than 
one authority to belong to the fourteenth century.° 
This indicates that about two hundred years after 
Abbot Laurence was promoted to Melrose Abbey, 
monks still had an establishment on Eynhallow; and 
that, instead of a state of decline in the works and 
aims of the members of this island Monastery, it con- 
tinued to flourish and look forward to a period of 
prosperity. Hence came the renovation and embel- 
lishment of the church—a new chancel entry with a 
pointed arch and red freestone moulding, the erection 
of a substantial belfry, and general improvements on 


1 Quoted in Chapter IV. (ante). 
a be in Chapter V. (ante). 
3 Dietrichson and Dryden. 
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the Monastic buildings. Let it be assumed that this 
work of restoration took place in the middle of the 
century. This date (1350) may be then fixed, with 
some dégree of certainty, as a time when there was 
no thought of closing the Monastery. Apparently 
entering upon a further period of usefulness, the 
monks continued their work, and the island would 
have retained its old religious community for many 
more years. Beyond the fourteenth century we can 
find no facts to guide us. 

The only other course is to ask whether any direct 
or indirect evidence can be traced that, at a given 
date, there was no longer a brotherhood of monks on 
the island. The Reformation in Scotland did not 
take place until a few years after the middle of the 
sixteenth century. Had the Eynhallow Monastery 
been closed by that time? 

That the Monastery had been closed before the 
Reformation we can, without hesitation, infer from 
“Jo. Ben’s” notice of Eynhallow, which contains no 
hint of such an establishment at the time of his visit. 
Apparently a cleric himself, it is strange he does not 
allude to the Monastery, if it existed even within 
memory of the people from whom he heard traditions 
of the island. Indeed, it is not likely the monks had 
continued there to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Bishop Reid who, previous to his coming to 
Orkney, was Abbot of the Cistercian Monastery of 
Kinloss, and who did much to strengthen the monastic 
life there and at Beauly, was hardly the man to have 
allowed the Orkney Monastery to expire if it had 
survived down to his episcopate, which lasted from 
1541 to 1558. 

A number of highly important documents (or 
copies of them) relating to Orkney, and dealing with 
‘men and events in the period from the fourteenth to 
the sixteenth century, are extant. Some of those 
are charters granted by Scandinavian and Scottish 
Kings to Orkney earls, bishops, governors, and tacks- 
men; but in none of them can be found a single clue 
to the closing of the Monastery, or a reference of any 
kind to the Holy Island. One of those documents, 
prepared in 1424, was “a complaint of the people of 
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Orkney about the misrule of David Menzies of 
Weem,” who, sometime before the death of Earl 
Henry St. Clair, had been made administrator in 
Orkney. The “Complaint” was sent to King Erick. 
It told much that was going on in the islands. Another, 
and more important document, was the “ Diploma” 
or deduction concerning the Genealogies of the Ancient 
Counts of Orkney, from their first creation to the 
fifteenth century.*° The “Diploma” was drawn up 
“from the most authentic records (in 1446) by Thomas 
de Tulloch, Bishop of Orkney and Zetland, with the 
assistance of his clergy and others.” These two records 
are barren of information for our purpose (as are also 
all the historical notices relating to the Orkney 
bishops whether before or after the islands were 
handed over to Scotland). These references to the 
“Complaint” and the “Diploma” might have been 
omitted but for a suspected Tulloch-Halcro connection, 
which will be noticed in our next chapter. 

Bishop Thomas de Tulloch was a great power in 
the Orkneys in the first half of the fifteenth century. 
Not only was he ruler of the Bishopric, but for a time 
he held sway over the islands on behalf of the King 
of Norway, after the death of Earl Henry St. Clair. 
Towards the close of the same century, Bishop William 
Tulloch, another Scotsman, was succeeded by Bishop 
Andrew, who had a lease of the Earldom. Was the 
Monastery closed by one of those bishops? William 
was Bishop in 1468, and was “one of the noble 
persons ” sent to Denmark to arrange for the marriage 
of Princess Maragaret to James IIL, and therefore one 
of those responsible for giving Orkney and Shetland 
in pledge to Scotland. We are, however, of opinion that 

ow Monastery did not continue up to the date 
of the Impignoration; probably it was Bishop Thomas 
de Tulloch who terminated its existence when he was, 


4 Records of the Earldom of Orkney, Dp. 36-45. 
5 Barry’s History, page 433 (Peace’s Edition). 

It is stated in the Diploma “that divers charters, evidents, 
instruments, compt-books, and divers other kinds of proofs were 
consumed by fire, destroyed, and lost in time of hostility and wars 
of certain rivals and enemies, throu absence and lack of a 
secure house or mansion inexpugnable where such might have 
been harboured.” Eynhallow records may have been lost through 
similar causes.—Records of the Earldom of Orkney, p. 50. : 
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practically, sole ruler of Orkney and Shetland. While 
in charge of the revenues of the Earldom it would seem 
from Peterkin’s Rentals that one of those prelates had 
transferred some of those to the Bishopric. Men who, 
if the allegation is well founded, had been engaged in 
enriching the Bishopric at the expense of the Earldom, 
were not unlikely to turn their attention to Eynhallow, 
with the view of securing possessions hitherto held by 
a Brotherhood not strictly under the jurisdiction of the 
Church in Orkney. It may have been thought that the 
possessions and income of the Eynhallow monks could 
be quite as usefully administered by the recognised 
organisation of the Bishop and his Chapter; and it was 
in his power to place the dispossessed monks in accept- 
able appointments in connection with the Cathedral. 
Indeed, an amicable arrangement of this kind is the 
probable means by which the Monastery on Holy Island 
came to an end. However it may have been brought 
about, whether as here suggested, or by the Act of 
Annexation, Eynhallow, as we have already seen (page 
40), was included in the Bishopric estate in 1595. The 
first heritor of the island whom we can trace is the son 
(Henry) of Mr Magnus Halcro, of Brugh, who was the 
son of Malcolm Halcro, Provost of the Cathedral. Other 
members of the Halcro family held high positions in 
the Church in Orkney; Sir Nicholas Halcro was pre- 
centor; Sir Hugh Halcro held the prebend of St Magnus. 
It is unusual to see so many kinsmen in a small district 
like Orkney, scholarly, well-trained churchmen—one of 
them was, after the Bishop, “ the first inquisitor of the 
whole diocese of heretical pravity.” Malcolm, as 
Provost, had to be a Doctor of Theology, or at least a 
Bachelor of Theology. 

Archdeacon Craven and others have written a good 
deal about those clerical Halcros. Had a member of 
that family been at any time connected with Eynhallow 
Monastery, their keen eyes, it may be assumed, would 


_§ The Rentals of 1502 contains several entries showing appro- 

riation, by a bishop, of revenues belonging to the Earl and the 

ing of Norway. The following also occurs:—“Langscale [Rousay] 
was evir to the oe Scattis ix d. terre in butter scat iij.span. 
In cost xiij m. quhilk is halden by the bischop in all my tyme 
bygane and bischop William quhen he had our Soverane Lordis 
landis in tak wes the first that evir began to tak ony of the 
Kingis Scattis contenit in this buik.”—Page 78. 
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have discovered the connection. However, we hazard 
the suggestion that one of the last Abbots of the Orkney 
Monastery was a Halcro, compensated for the loss of 
his monastic rights by an appointment to the Cathedral 
Chapter. There are slight indications pointing in that 
direction, but insufficient as historical evidence. Cava 
Isle, in Scapa Flow, paid an annuity to the Black Friars 
of Inverness up to the Reformation. Like Eynhallow, 
Cava was long held by the Halcros. Another gossamer 
thread links the Halcros with Bishop Tulloch: an 
ancient MS. of the “ Diploma” was known to be in the 
possession of that family.’ It has been thought that 
Eynhallow and Cava came into Halcro hands in con- 
sequence of the high ecclesiastical offices occunied by 
members of that family under the bishops; but possibly 
those positions in the church, as we have hinted above, 
may have been the result of an earlier influential stand- 
ing of a Halcro in the Monastery. Bjarni, of Wyre, 
received a training, very likely in the Orkney 
Monastery, that enabled him to become a scholarly 
bishop; it was not more unlikely for a Halcro of the 
fifteenth century to have received his education there, 
and to have been elected Abbot. 

Some of the lands belonging to Scottish monas- 
teries were at the Reformation intended to be set apart 
for educational purposes. Doubtless the Eynhallow 
monks had property other than their island. We find the 
school at Kirkwall,* taught by a chaplain—“ a master 
of arts and an erudite grammarian”—supported by 
revenue from lands in Evie, Rendall, Rousay, Wyre— 
districts immediately surrounding Eynhallow. Bishop 
Bjarni bequeathed a portion of his means to the 
Monastery of Munkeliv, Norway, and we can readily 
imagine that he would also have earmarked part of his 
land in Wyre for the benefit of the Monastery on the 
neighbouring Eynhallow if the Monastery was the 
may Se found in "Prederick Von. Bessen's “Ms. (in the British 
Museum)—“A Genealogical Account of the Kings of Scotland ”— 
in some respects unreliable as a historical document, which quotes 
Bishop William Tulloch as referring to some gentlemen in the 
—_ =, ein Appendix) namely, Halcrow of that IIk. 
ip me eataciea Scnascl ot Guin. etaras of the ‘Earaom 
of Orkney, page 368. 
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institution at which he himself had been educated. 
When the Orkney bishops got possession of the 
monastic properties, they would have preferred using 
the acquired revenues for the endowment of schools at 
Kirkwall, instead of continuing the school formerly 
carried on by the monks in a remote island. 


CHAPTER 11 


Proprietors of Eynhallow 


NOTES on the past ownership of a very small island in 
a remote district are not usually of interest to students 
of history. In the case of Eynhallow, this can hardly 
be asserted, for several of its proprietors took a 
prominent part in Orcadian affairs in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. One of them was a grandson 
of James V.; some were connected with Scottish 
nobility; and others belonged to an ancient Orkney 
family, and were outstanding leaders in the Church. 
Brief allusions to these may not be out of place, even 
should it not be possible to identify the Halcros with 
the immediate successors of the Eynhallow monks. 
The Holy Isle, it has already been shown, formed 
part of the Orkney bishovric lands towards the end of 
the sixteenth century. At the closing of the Monastery, 
the island, and any other possessions of the monks, had 
been absorbed into the bishopric. When the 1595 Rental 
“Pro Rege et Episcopo” was drawn up, Bellenden of 
Stenness held Eynhallow in feu, but no statement was 
given therein as to when and from whom he received 
the Charter. Lord Robert Stewart had a grant of the 
lands and revenues of the Bishopric, as well as of the 
Earldom. It was not from Stewart, however, that 
Bellenden got Eynhallow, but from Bishop Adam Both- 
well who, thirty years previously (1565) had trans- 
ferred to him in feu farm,’ church lands in St. Ola, 
Evie, and elsewhere, including Eynhallow. Still earlier 
(12th July, 1563), Mr Magnus Halcro of Brugh (Rousay), 
Precentor of Orkney, granted a charter to “Sir Patrick 
Bellenden, brother of Sir John Bellenden of Auchnoull, 
of the lands in Stenhouse, and others, in the parish of 
Stenness.”? 
1 We have been unable to trace a copy of this charter. 
2 Orkney and Shetland Records, pp. 135-145 (Published by the 
Viking Club). “Lands of Stenhouse extending to the six penny 
land, containing Vesquoy, Anderswick, Duascarth, Brogar, and 


meadow of Bigswell.” Srechouse was a township in the parish 
of Stenness. : 
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Although the Holy Isle was still held by Bellenden 
under that charter in 1595, he granted some sort of a 
charter (in 1580) to Henry Halcro of Brugh, son of 
Magnus Halcro, the Cathedral dignitary who had given 
him (Bellenden) the lands from which he derived the 
title of “Stenhouse.”* Was this the beginning of the 
Halcro heritorship of Eynhallow, or was it merely a 
feudal charter of confirmation by a superior (Bellen- 
den) to a heritor (Halcro) of lands long held by Halcros? 

In the Appendix we print a “ Precept of Sasine by 
Adam Bellenden in favour of Hugh Halcro of that Ik” 
(1645), which shows that a Laird of Halcro was heritor 
of Eynhallow in that year, just as in 1633, when Mon- 
teith of Egilsay wrote his Description. During the 
seventeenth century charters follow each other; a 
Bellenden succeeding a Bellenden, and a Halcro suc- 
ceeding a Halcro. There was, apparently, a dual owner- 
ship. Investigation, however, proved that the former 
family were superiors of the island, and the latter 
heritors, the Precept of Sasine of 1645 putting that 
beyond question.* It may be inferred that Bellenden, 
as superior, received the duty or “rent” formerly paid 
by the heritor to the Bishop. The annual payment by 
the Halcros to the Bellendens was only £3 Scots. No 
record has come to light to prove that one or other of 
the Halcro clerics had been in possession of the Holy 
Isle prior to the charter of 1580 granted by Bellenden; 
but such an assumption is not unwarranted. We find 
the island in their hands till near the end of the seven- 
teenth century. They had extensive estates in various 
districts in Orkney; but they evidently had a greater 
reluctance to part with this insignificant (as regards its 
material value) island than with other properties of 
considerable value and with which, we know, their 
ancestors had been long associated. 

The Halcros were also one of the families who had 
owned the neighbouring estate of Brugh, in Rousay. 
Its proximity to Eynhallow, and the fact that that 
property and the island were held simultaneously by 


3 Kirkwall in the Orkneys. Page 226. 

4 This document is one of the Eynhallow deeds. For access 
to the titles we are indebted to Mr. Middlemore, the proprietor, 
and to his factor, Mr. Robertson. 
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the Halcros, give some colour to the assumption that, 
in the older days, Brugh may have formed part of lands 
conveyed by pious donors to the Celtic monks. But the 
first owners of Brugh, of whom there is charter evi- 
dence were the Craigies.° They became proprietors 
early in the fifteenth century. The Halcros and Craigies 
inter-married, and the Brugh property passed from one 
family to the other with surprising frequency. Thus, 
in 1555, Magnus Craigie grants a charter to Magnus 
Halero, Chantor of Orkney; in the following year the 
latter re-conveys Brugh to Craigie, who in 1558 again 
transfers it to Magnus Halcro. The latter family are in 
possession in 1560, 1571, 1576, 1593; and either a male 
or female Halcro continued in the proprietorship for 
nearly a century longer. From 1580, if not earlier, Eyn- 
hallow, as well as Brugh, was held by the Halcros. 
May we not, therefore, conjecture that they had been 
heritors of the island also, before 1580—in 1555 or 
earlier? As showing the special and sentimental 
attachment of the Halcros to Eynhallow, it may be 
pointed out that in 1677, when the lands and estate of 
Halcro, which comprised valuable properties in South 
Ronaldsay, Hoy, Rousay, Sanday, and other parts, fell 
to be divided between Jean and Sibilla Halcro “ co-airs 
portioners served and retoured to umqll Hugh Halcro 
of yt. Ilk,”® one of the sisters received, as her share, 
several farms which were regarded as of equal value to 
other farms allotted to the other sister; but the isle of 
Eynhallow had to be divided into two “ juste and equall 
halfes” to be held respectively by each sister, and to 
“ pertain and belong in all tyme comeing” to her and 
her heirs. A notary’s explanation, it is true, is given in 
the deed: 


“And ordaines the Ylle and Lands of Enhallow to be divydit 
in two equall halfes betwixt both the sds. prinll parties in regard 
ye samen Yile and Lands of Enhallow can not be equally com- 
peared in worth and value with uyr lands belonging to ye sds 
prinll parties.”7 


Large estates in one part of Orkney could be compared 
with estates in other islands without any difficulty, but 


5 Sigurd of Westness may have held Brugh with his other 
lands in the twelfth century. 

6 See Appendix for contents of 1571 Charter. . 

7 “Decreet of Divisione of the Lands and Estate of Halcro, 
dated 2ist and 22nd December, 1677. (£ynhallow Titles.) 
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Eynhallow, small, and not easy of access, had to be cut 
up into two properties! It was clearly a sentimental 
clinging to the island, which can be explained, perhaps, 
by the veneration in which the Holy Island was held by 
the Orcadians even in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, but more likely because there had been a 
Halcro connection with Eynhallow from an early 
period, to which connection, perhaps, that family owed 
their high vosition in the Church. Whether it was first 
of all through a Craigie or a Halcro may never be 
known, but even if a Craigie had been the last Abbot 
it does not weaken the conjecture in view of inter- 
marriages. 

The Laird of Halcro, the family tradition says, 
entertained Robert the Bruce in the winter of 1306-7 
when he was in Orkney—“ the dominions of the King 
of Norway ”—(at the time he was supposed to be hiding 
in Rathlinn Island). Bruce and Halcro were most 
likely introduced to each other by the association of 
the latter with Scottish (or English) ecclesiastics in the 
islands. In last chapter we had hints of co-operation 
between Bishop Tulloch and some of the Halcros in the 
fifteenth century; and also of the high offices occupied 
by three members of the family in the Cathedral 
Chapter as reconstituted by Bishop Reid. Their lean- 
ing to the Church is once more seen by the entry into 
the ministry of the Reverend Thomas Baikie, A.M.,° 
son of Sibilla Halcro (owner of a “juste and equal 
halfe” of Eynhallow). It is worthy of notice that the 
mother of Ebenezer and Ralph Erskine, leaders of the 
Secession movement in the Church of Scotland, was 
one of these Halcros, born and bred in Orkney.!° 

The Bellendens, superiors of Eynhallow, belonged 
to the Scottish family of Auchnoull. They were related 
by marriage to Bishop Bothwell; and it was through his 
influence they acquired lands in Orkney so quickly and 
easily. Sir Patrick Bellenden, son of a judge in the 
Court of Session, was Provost of Kirkwall in 1565 (two 


8 Evan M. Barron’s article in Old Lore Miscellany, No. 11, pa 
ier Also his article in the Scottish Historical Reviews Jaiuary, 
_® He was ordained at Aberdeen on 7th April, 1697, and b 
minister of the First Charge in St. Magnus Cathedral. KN 
10 See Appendix. 
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years after he was granted the lands of Stenhouse). 

Somehow or other, sons of Earl Robert Stewart 
held Eynhallow either as superiors or heritors—it is 
not quite clear which. This may have been the result 
of the following high-handed proceedings. In the year 
1584 an action was raised against the heirs of Magnus 
Halcro of Brugh—Janot, Catherine and Henry, at the 
instance of Lord Robert Stewart for payment of alleged 
arrears of “land mails and other duties of the lands 
occupied by Mr Magnus.”'! We are auoting from a 
record printed in Clouston’s Records of the Earldom of 
Orkney. The Earl and his chamberlain obtained a 
decree of the Lords of Council, dated 14th July, 1584, 
against the heirs. “In conformity with this, William 
Bannantyne, on 13th and 14th October, vassed to the 
grounds of the lands of Brught in Rousay and Ane- 
hallow, and sought for the moveable goods, corn, cattle, 
etc., of the aforesaid heirs, to aoprise them for the debt, 
but could neither find nor hear of any to seize.” Follow- 
ing on this a Court was held at Kirkwall on 12th 
November, which gave a decision in favour of Lord 
Robert; and on the same day the lands of Brugh, 
belonging to Henry Halcro and his two sisters, were 
offered for sale, and, no one daring to oppose, were 
assigned to “the Noble Lord.” Mr Clouston points out 
that the original decree “ was given in the Earl’s favour 
by his obliging nominees.” 

It is not stated that Eynhallow was acauired by 
Lord Robert, but it would appear so from an inventory 
in the Orkney Sheriff Court containing the following 
item: “Assign by the Earle of Orkney to Marjorie 
Sandilands of five hundred mks. for lands of Rousay 
and Inhallow.” This is dated 8th of August, 1586. 
Marjorie Sandilands belonged to Wick. She was the 
mother of three of Earl Robert’s natural sons—George, 
Edward and David Stewart. Edward was the first 
Stewart of Brough, and thus the founder of an Orkney 
family who long occupied a prominent place in the 
County. By the assignation in favour of Marjorie Sandi- 
lands, the Earl, doubtless, set avart rents for her behoof. 


11 Lord Robert claimed Eynhallow as his by his excamb‘on with 
Bishop Bothwell. By that time it was included in the Bishopric. 


H 
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In 1589, she grants a “ Discharge to William Irvyng of 
the rent of 300 merks payable by him.’’” 

From the above it would appear that it was the 
Halcro who had been temporarily dispossessed. Sir 
Ludovic Bellenden was Tacksman of the Earldom 
Revenues (1587-1591); and during those years we cannot 
think the Bellendens would have been oppressed. In 
1591, Earl Robert, whose charter had been previously 
withdrawn by the Scottish Crown, regained possession 
of Orkney. His son, Earl Patrick Stewart, got the 
Church lands in 1600. He looked with disfavour on the 
Bellendens, and was apparently bent on wresting from 
them some of the lands which they had obtained on 
easy terms. He put the eldest son of Bellenden in the 
boots, imvrisoned another son, and carried off the bed- 
ridden laird himself because he would not part with 
some of his lands to the Earl.” 

Those proceedings are not sufficient to make clear 
the Stewart connection with Eynhallow, although they 
furnish hints; neither do the notices in Inquisitiones 
Speciales. On February 18th, 1634, Edward Stewart of 
Brugh was served heir of provision of his brother, 
George Stewart, in the “ island of Enhallow,”* But the 
Bellendens and Halcros again appear as superiors and 
heritors respectively. 

Jean Halcro, one of the heiresses of Eynhallow, 
married Alexr. Mowat of Swinzie. The husband of 
her sister, Sibilla, was James Baikie, of Burness (Firth). 
In Sevtember, 1682, an Instrument of Sasine in favour 
of David Covingtrie was granted by “ Patrick Mowat, 
of Swinzie, heritable proprietor and udallar yrof with 
the special consent of Jean Halcro, his mother relict of 
umgqle Alexander Mowat, his father . . . of All and 
Haill the halfe of the Ylle and Lands of Enhallow 
presentlie possessed be Adam Keith, with houses, big- 
gings, yairds, and pertinents yrin mentioned, lyand 
circaut with the sea.”’* In a few years he acquired the 


12 Kirkwall in the Orkneys, page 373. The Eynhall 
youve formed but a trifling proportion of this oun dine 
1 


14 “Edwardiis Stewart de Brugh heres provisiones, Georgii 
Stewart filii naturalis quondam Roberti Comitis de Orkney, trate. 
in terris et insula de Inhallow infra Rarochias: de Evie.—E.1 lie 
barrell butyri, vel 3£ feudifirme.” (Inquisitiones Speciales.) 

15 Eynhallow titles. 
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other half also. Covingtrie was a Kirkwall business 
man, and was Chamberlain to Murdoch, Bishon of 
Orkney. He took the title “of Inhallow ’—a designa- 
tion which one of Earl Robert Stewart’s sons was proud 
to hold. There is a record dated 4th January, 1683, of 
a “ Mutual obligement bet. David Covingtrie, merchant 
in Kirkwall, heritor of half the lands of Inhallow, and 
William Traill of Westness ”; and in 1686 an Instrument 
of Sasine in favour of Nicola Traill of half of the isle 
and lands of Inhallow disponed to her in liferent by 
the said David Covingtrie, her husband. 

Eynhallow passed to a son of David Covingtrie, and 
ultimately became the property of the Balfours. By 
Disposition, dated 25th September and 14th October, 
1792, Mrs Elizabeth Covingtrie or Balfour, widow of 
William Balfour of Trenabie, disponed the island to her 
eldest son, John Balfour. He was succeeded by another, 
William Balfour, in 1844. His son and heir, the late 
Colonel David Balfour, of Balfour, sold Eynhallow in 
1884 to Ewen Somarled Cameron, of Burcaldine, in the 
County of Argyll. In 1894, Mr Cameron’s Trustees sold 
it to the late proprietor, T. Middlemore, Esquire of 
Hawkesley and Melsetter.*® 

Additional notes on the proprietors of Eynhallow 
are given in the Appendix; and reference is also made 
there to some of the tenants.*’ 


16 Mr, Middlemore died at Melsetter on 16th Ming 1923, while 
this book was in the press. A correspondent in The Times says :— 
“All who knew Thomas Middlemore, of Hawkesley and Me'setter, 
who died recently, saw in him a rare character. Tracing his 
descent from King Alfred, holding the title deeds of his old 
Worcestershire manor which had come down to him from Plan- 
tagenet days through fifteen generations, descendant also of former 
lords of the manor of Edgbaston, his life-long instinct was well 
expressed by the Middlemore motto, ‘Mon desire loyalté.’ This 
picturesque representative of an ancient line stood for great 
principles, and held up a ee standard of duty and dignity. One 
mi i Te may: of ~s, at he was chivalry personified; he 
certai looked the part.” 

. I? The late Mr. Duricat J. Robertson succeeded Mr. M'‘ddlemore, 
and since his death the island has been held by. Miss Robertson. 
See Appendix for references to his book on the Birds of Eyn- 
hallow. 


CHAPTER 12 


Conclusions challenged 


A STAGE has now been reached in this Second Edition 
of The Holy Island of the Orkneys when it is necesssary 
to insert two new chaoters' setting forth the conflict- 
ing views propounded by writers recognised as 
authorities regarding conclusions submitted in the first 
edition. 

A paragraph on page 233 of the Ancient Monu- 
ments (Scotland) Commission’s Inventory, Orkney Vol. 
II gives a brief summary of the origin of the discussion 
which followed; and to avoid the possibility of present- 
ing the case in any biased manner, I take the liberty of 
quoting that paragraph verbatim (a liberty I shall not 
likely be denied). After referring to Monumenta 
Orcadica, and the conclusions of the author — “a 
Norwegian scholar” — which “no one seems to have 
challenged,” these conclusions reached a wider circle 
(it is said) by the publication of my book. The quota- 
tion is as follows: — 

“In a review of Mr Mooney’s book, however, a note 
of warning was struck by the late Mr W. G. Colling- 
wood. While agreeing that ‘Eynhallow must have been 
Cistercian,’ he nevertheless remarks that ‘the absence 
of early notices is singular and the plan is not that of a 
Cistercian house.’ It may be added as stressing the 
force of the latter part of this criticism, that the lay- 
out of Cistercian houses was the most strictly stan- 
dardised of all. Six years later Dietrichson’s Cistercian 
hypothesis met with a fatal blow when Canon Thomas 
drew attention to a passage in the Origines Cister- 
cienses which had apparently been overlooked by Diet- 
richson himself as well as by those who followed him. 
By way of an addendum to the account of Rushen 


1 The preceding chapters are written in the third person; in 
the new chapters I use the first person as more suitable for dis- 
cussion. 
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Abbey in the Isle of Man, the editor, P. L. J anauschek, 
discusses at some length the references made in the 
records for the year 1201 and 1296 to a monastery, 
variously called Apemma, Apperina, Apennia or 
Appenina Insula, Appennia, Apvenna in Insula 
Orchadra, and Orchates in Insulis, which was believed 
by the compilers to have been in the Orkney Islands 
and in the diocese of Sodor, and to have been a 
daughter house of Mellifont (Furness Abbey). Orkney, 
of course, was not in the diocese of Sodor, having its 
own bishop, and Janauschek adduces other reasons for 
doubting the location. He points out that neither the 
name Apemma nor any of its variants occurs in the 
Episcopal records of the islands, and that one will look 
in vain for an Orkney house among the offshoots of 
Mellifont. He was aware of the entry in the Chronica 
de Mailros, but regarded it as throwing little light on 
the matter. For one thing, 1175 was twenty-six years 
earlier than the earliest allusion to Anvemma in the 
records.... In any event Apemma was elsewhere than 
in Orkney. It might, Janauschek suggests, quite well 
have been Rushen Abbey itself.” 

The author of the above quotation adds: “His 
arguments were so weighty that, when they were dis- 
interred by Canon Thomas in 1930, Mr Mooney felt 
compelled to abandon the Cistercian theory, although 
not his conviction that, probably in Celtic times but 
quite certainly in Norse times, there had been a 
monastic establishment of some sort on Eynhallow.” 

I gladly avail myself of the present opportunity to 
state here that a copy of the above quotation was sent 
me for perusal and comment; it was considered and 
returned, approved without alteration. But I did not 
let the matter rest there; I set about finding data to 
settle the various points at issue. The following paper 
which I read at a meeting of the Orkney Antiquarian 
Society in November, 1932, gives the result of my 
studies up to that date. 

(After quoting a translation by Mr Alan O. Ander- 
son of the record in Melrose Chronicle that Laurence, 
formerly Abbot in Orkney, was blessed as Abbot of 
Melrose by Joceline, Bishop of Glasgow, my paver pro- 
‘ceeds): “This record has been referred to in books 
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relating to the early ecclesiastical history of Scotland 
from John of Fordun (fourteenth century) down to the 
nineteenth century. This statement, it seems, was never 
called in question in that long period. In Orkney the 
question was asked, which island had been the home 
of the monks? Attempts to locate the site of the 
monastery had not been successful. But in 1906 Pro- 
fessor Dietrichson, a Norwegian; and his coadjutor, 
Professor Johan Meyer, architect, published their inter- 
esting work, “ Monumenta Orcadica.” A full descrip- 
tion was given of the ancient church on the island of 
Eynhallow, and of the adjacent ruins, so far as then 
excavated; and they claimed that here were the remains 
of the monstery of which Laurence had been abbot. 

“ Monumenta Orcadica had a good circulation, and 
was out of print in a few years. It was favourably com- 
mented on by reviewers in Norway and Great Britain, 
and its conclusions regarding the Eynhallow ruins were 
not challenged. Subsequent excavations took place, 
and this island, which had always been regarded 
locally with a suverstitious awe, attracted wider atten- 
tion. My small volume, Eynhallow: The Holy Island 
of the Orkneys, which was published in 1924, aimed at 
supplementing what had been written by. the 
Norwegians; the island was described topographically, 
a sketch given of its general history, and reference 
made to the share taken by Laurence while Abbot of 
Melrose when he accompanied the Scottish King to an 
important conference in England. 

-“T accented, without reservation, Dietrichson’s 
conclusion that he had discovered the Monastery of 
Laurence. Reviews of Eynhallow appeared in The 
Times Literary Supplement, the leading dailies of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, also in other 
publications. As in the case of Dietrichson’s work, no 
reviewer disputed the claim that ruins of a Cistercian 
monastery had been found on the Holy Island of the 
Orkneys, but in a brief notice of my book in the 1924 
Year Book of the Viking Society, W. G. C. (initials 
familiar to members of the Viking Society), while 
apparently agreeing with Dietrichson, wrote: ‘There- 
fore Eynhallow must have been Cistercian, though the 
absence of early notices is singular, and the plan is not 
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that of a Cistercian house: Indeed, the chanel itself, 
with its western porch and rude type of arch, appears 
to be pre-Cistercian, and suggests an eleventh century 
building.’ 

“Two or three years later, I had the pleasure of 
meeting the Reverend Canon Thomas, F.S.A., Principal 
of Chester Training College, while he was making a 
tour of the Orkneys. He had visited Eynhallow, and 
expressed to me his decided opinion that the ground 
plan of the buildings was not that of a Cistercian 
monastery. 

“ Not long afterwards I accompanied to Eynhallow, 
Mr James Richardson, Inspector of Ancient Monu- 
ments, and Mr G. P. H. Watson, architect, then Secre- 
tary of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. They, 
like ‘W.G.C.’ and Principal Thomas, held that the 
ground plan was not on Cistercian lines, notwithstand- 
ing Dietrichson’s comparison with Hovedéen, a small 
Norwegian monastery of the same Order and period. 

“T did not at that time place much weight on the 
adherence by the Cistercians to a ground plan, especi- 
ally in a small secluded island in Orkney. It was known, 
for instance, that the nature of the ground on which a 
monastery was to be erected caused occasional devia- 
tion from the general rule, some of their great monas- 
teries had the Chanter House and other buildings on 
the south side of the church, but in other cases on the 
opposite side. Apart from that, I argued that if Celtic 
monastic buildings, in good order, existed on the island 
when the transference to the Cistercians took place, it 
would have been foolish and wasteful to pull them 
down simply to alter the position of several apartments. 
Dietrichson held that the resemblances of Eynhallow 
monastery to those in Norway were remarkable ‘not 
only as regards what we find, but what is also wanting,’ 
and he gives as his reason why the Eynhallow buildings 
were on the west of the church, that the ground slopes 
on the south side, ‘which would have made large 
superstructures necessary if the monastery were to be 
kept on a level with the church.’ 

“Mr Watson advanced what I considered a more 
formidable argument—that there was no mention in 
any of the Cistercian records of a monastery of their 
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Order in Orkney. Against that, however, was the entry 
in the Melrose Chronicle that their Abbot Laurence, a 
monk of Melrose, had formerly been Abbot in Orkney. 
The position, then, might be stated thus: if the argu- 
ment based on the ground plan proved to be correct, 
and the Chronicle entry also authentic, the Cistercian 
monastery should be sought for elsewhere in Orkney. 
“In July, 1930, Canon Thomas sent me an extract 
from Origines Cistercienses by P. L. Janauschek, pub- 
lished in Vienna in 1877. The following is a translation 
from the Latin (for which I am indebted to the 
Reverend Father McWilliam, late of Kirkwall):— 
“To what has been said about that great place we 
may add a conjecture. In our records under the years 
1201 and 1296 we find mention of a community called 
Apemma, Apperma, Apvpenia or Appenina Insula, 
Appennea, ‘Avenna in rasula Orchadra,’ ‘Orchates in 
insulis,’ which, they would have us believe, was situ- 
ated in the Orkney Islands under the diocese of Sodor, 
and was a daughter of Mellifons. It is hardly possible 
to credit this, in view of the silence both of the ancient 
chronicles and of authorities of the first rank such as 
Keith, Svottiswoode and Chalmers, as well as the direct 
evidence of leading scholars, who on being consulted 
by us on the point, stated that there was no monastery 
at all of any rule, and further that there did not even 
exist a narish of that name in the whole realm of Scot- 
land; we have also the additional facts that J. and B., 
who have written about the Orkneys, know nothing of 
Apemma, and that in the history of the bishops who 
had charge of the churches of those islands and of Man, 
no trace of Avemma is found; finally, you will look in 
vain for this monastery among the off-shoots of 
Mellifons. Wade indeed says that on the 14th March, 
1175, a certain Laurentius, who had previously dis- 
charged the duties of abbot in some monastery of the 
Orkneys, was promoted to Melrose; but by this state- 
ment that authority sheds little light on the point at 
issue, since the year 1175 would not agree with the 
years to which Avemma is referred. In the 12th and 
13th centuries, however, very many who had previously 
been at the head of communities of the other monastic 
rules, joined the Cistercian order, and hence we con- 
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jecture that this holds good also of Laurentius, because 
the name of his (that) monastery is obscure. Now, 
since Russinium from its situation was also called 
Mannia, and since it is placed correctly by Vischius in 
the diocese of Sodor, and mistakenly in the Orkney 
Islands, we suspvect that some later writers of records 
either read Apemma for Mannia, or from Aurea Insula 
et Flumine Dei (Golden Island and River God) 
daughter of Mellifons, invented Appenea Insula, 
equally off-shoot of Mellifons.’ 

“Here was a new aspect of the question—the 
assertion by an undoubted authority that it was prob- 
ably in Rushen Abbey, Isle of Man, and not in Orkney 
that Laurence had been an abbot. The views of Canon 
Thomas and Mr Watson received some corroboration; 
the views of Dietrichson and Meyer, as well as my 
humble self, appeared to be no longer tenable, based 
as they were on a few words in an ancient chronicle. 
A mistake as between Orkney and the Isle of Man 
might readily have occurred, as at that time the diocese 
of Orkney and the diocese of Sodor and Man were 
under the Metropolitan Archbishop of Dronthjem, 
and outside Scottish and English jurisdiction, politi- 
cally and ecclesiastically. But the Chronica de Mailros 
is held to be one of the most authentic of the early 
chronicles. A. O. Anderson says in a letter that the 
portion from 1172 A.D. was the work of various writers 
‘more or less contemporaneously with the events des- 
cribed.’ All that seemed necessary was to look up a 
reliable list of Abbots of Rushen to see whether there 
had been an Abbot named Laurence before 1175. 

“While in the Isle of Man on holiday in the 
summer of 1931, I had access to books in the library of 
the Manx Museum, and I looked into those in which 
were references to Rushen Abbey. In these I found no 
complete list of 12th century abbots; there was a blank 
from the year 1134 to the beginning of the 13th century, 
and no Laurence appears prior to 1134. Neither in the 
Chronicle of Man as edited by Professor Munch, nor in 
another edition, was the required information found. 

“T confess having at this stage come to the con- 
clusion that there had never been a Cistercian 
monastery in Orkney; and that with the authenticity 
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of the Melrose record challenged there was no proof 
of Laurence having been an abbot in Orkney, the name 
‘Orchadia’ being an error. However, I continued to 
make inquiries. As Rushen Abbey had been under 
Furness Abbey there was a possibility of Laurence’s 
name appearing in the records of the latter; therefore 
I approached a well-known English Professor of 
History, an authority on monastic records, who said 
there appeared to be nothing i in the Furness documents. 
‘I think it is very likely,’ he continued, ‘that the Melrose 
chronicle used the phrase ‘in Orchadia’ very loosely, 
and that Laurence had been abbot of Rushen. I am 
quite sure he was not in the Orkneys. He was origin- 
ally a monk of Melrose, and so a Cistercian (‘monachus 
noster ’).’ ‘ 

“T had consulted a leading authority on books 
relating to Scottish history, and I submitted to him the 
same queries as to the Professor referred to above. He 
handed on my communication to one who unquestion- 
ably knows more about early Scottish Chronicles than 
any contemporary.” I received from him a letter con- 
taining the following interesting observations: — 

“*The annal for 1175 appears to be so nearly con- 
temporary with the events described that an error such 
as you suggest is hardly postulable. The words of the 
text seem to me to explain themselves: ‘monachus 

.. quondam abbas...’ He was not abbot of any place 
in Orkney at the time he became abbot of Melrose. The 
presumption is that Laurence became a monk of Mel- 
roseafter he had been abbot in Orkney, and that, prob- 
ably, his abbey was in a different Order. This you will 
observe, is suggested also by Janauschek. If Laurence 
was abbot in Eynhallow, it does not follow that Eyn- 
hallow was a Cistercian house. If it had been, one 
would have expected to find it in the Cistercian lists as 
you infer. With regard to Avenna or Apennina Insula, 
the name suggests strongly that it was one of the many 
Appins or abbey lands (from ‘ abbdaine’).’ 

' “The paragraphs auoted from Origines Cistercienses 
.contain some puzzling sentences. The names men- 
tioned require fuller explanation than Janauschek has 


n O. Anderson, author of Scottish Histor om Engl 
Cuihbntetes and of Early Sources “a Scottish ito nglish 
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given. The resemblance to the Scottish ‘Appin’ is 
indeed suggestive. Fordun wrote of the Orkneys as 
the ‘Pomonian Islands. Pomona would be a more 
likely explanation for Apemma than Mannia. We are 
more concerned with the important sentence in the 
Melrose Chronicle in 1175, which is open to more than 
one interpretation. 

“From the evidence before us, there is no clear 
proof of a Cistercian community in Orkney; therefore, 
the views of Dietrichson and writers who followed him 
require revision. Whether Laurence was an abbot in 
Orkney, depends on the accuracy of the Chronicle 
statement. Against that is the suggestion by the Cis- 
tercians that Laurence had been abbot in the Isle of 
Man. I hesitate to dispute that claim, seeing no full 
list of Rushen abbots has yet come to light.” 

At the meeting of the Orkney Antiquarian Society, 
after the paper had been read, Mr J. Storer Clouston, 
the president, expressed views which, with his wide 
experience in the examination of ancient documents, 
are entitled to greater weight than any opinions of 
mine; and I have his permission to record them here. 
Briefly, his view is that it is a most unsafe thing to as- 
sume an error in the words of any documents unless 
there is either something dubious about the deed itself, 
or there are other facts which clash with the face read- 
ing. In this case the document is approximately contem- 
porary, therefore the chances of error are very small, 
especially of such an error as writing ‘Orkney’ for 
‘Man.’ As it was not unusual for men at that period to 
join the Cistercians from other Orders, there is nothing 
to clash with the wording of the deed. There seems 
no justification therefore for questioning the reading 
‘Orkney.’ Failing the disclosure of fresh facts, these 
were Mr Clouston’s decided opinions. He does not, 
of course, take exception to the views advanced against 
the probability of the Cistercians having had a 
monastery in Orkney. 

“That there was a monastery on Eynhallow in the 
days of Earl Rognvald II and Sweyn Asleifson is 
proved by references in the Orkneyinga Saga.” 

It is not improbable that there was a satisfactory 
reason to account for the absence from Scottish 
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histories of references to Eynhallow. From the ninth 
to the fifteenth century Orkney was a territory of the 
Kingdom of Norway. That, I have no doubt, explains 
why there is no direct mention of an Orkney monastery 
in the records of Scotland; the Melrose reference is only 
indirect, and would probably never have appeared but 
to state where the new Abbot came from. The dis- 
covery of another Orkney monastery (previously un- 
known) on a small tidal islet was made by the Com- 
mission of Ancient Monuments (see ante page 47 for a 
paragraph quoted from the “ Report of Commissioners ” 
re ecclesiastical properties in the Parish of Harray and 
Birsay, 1627 where it is stated that the minister’s glebe 
had formerly belonged to the ‘ Reid Frieris’ along with 
the “littil home within the sea callit the Brughe of 
Birsay.”) This reference to the Red Friars in the island 
group was not credited, seeing it was not included in 
the list of houses of that Order in Scotland, just as was 
the case with the Cistercian community of Eynhallow. 
The nearest the Red Friars came to the Pentland Firth, 
according to Scottish records, was in the Dornoch 
district.* Do not these facts helo to explain why Ork- 
ney monasteries are not recorded by Scottish writers? 
There is a hint of a community in Orkney of Red Friars 
in a Scandinavian document* in which it is thought 
that the Latin Hymn to St Magnus with its 13th cen- 
tury melody was composed in Orkney. (See St Magnus, 
Earl of Orkney, pp. 290-1, and Professor Kolsrud’s 
Treatise, on two ancient hymns). 


3 Dr. Rankine’s History, p. 394. 
4 Discovered in 1911. 


CHAPTER 13 


The various views examined 


NOW, after the lapse of more than fifteen years, I find 
it necessary to re-examine the whole question of the 
Eynhallow monastery. In their voluminous work 
Monumenta Orcadica, the two Norwegian professors 
(Dietrichson and Meyer) appointed by their govern- 
ment to write an account of the ancient monuments in 
this former Norse province, announced what they 
regarded as the discovery of the ruins of the 12th cen- 
tury monastery, over which a monk named Laurence 
had been abbot. The subsequent criticisms of that view 
are detailed in the preceding chapter; I shall endeavour 
to consider these as fully and impartially as possible. 
The record in the Melrose Chronicle of the election of 
this former abbot in Orkney has not been called in 
question; of that there can be no doubt, for his name 
appears a second time in the obituary notice in the year 
1178, and a third time in a list of all the Melrose abbots 
(of which he was the fifth) given in a later part of the 
Chronicle; but the statement that he had been an abbot 
in Orkney has been challenged by some writers of 
repute, including J. L. Janauschek, editor of the princi- 
pal work relating to the Cistercian Order. 

W. G. Collingwood agreed with Dietrichson that 
“the island must have been Cistercian,” though he con- 
sidered “the absence of early notices is singular, and 
the plan is not that of a Cistercian house.” Canon 
Thomas of Chester Cathedral was more decided in his 
opinion that the ground plan was not Cistercian. Sub- 
sequently he sent me the Latin extract (translated in 
preceding chapter) from Janauschek’s work, which was, 
practically, a denial that Laurence could have been an 
abbot in Orkney. Two years ago Volume II of the 
Scottish Ancient Monuments Inventory was published, 
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and it supported the view that there was not sufficient 
proof of a Cistercian monastery in the Orkneys, 
and considered that Dietrichson’s “Cistercian hypo- 
thesis” had met with a fatal blow from the passage 
quoted from Origines Cistercienses. It therefore seemed 
that the assailants had won their case. 

Before again examining Janauschek’s conclusions 
let us try to dispose of the less serious attempts to 
deprive Dietrichson and Meyer of their laurels. Regard- 
ing the indirect reference in Melrose Chronicle to a 
monastic house in the Orkneys, there may be some 
reason for doubt as to its nature. The following letter 
dated January, 1933, from Prof. Meyer (the surviving 
joint author of Monumenta Orcadica) with whom I was 
able to get in touch through the kindness of Prof. A. 
W. Brogger) is of special interest in that connection: 

“T have read with interest the different statements 
in the Orkney Herald of 14/12/1932, and can entirely 
agree with that at the conclusion of Mr Clouston’s 
expression of opinion in regard to the facts concerning 
an old monastery on Eynhallow. That the existing 
remains show the ground plan of a monastery structure 
can scarcely be doubted. 

“ A priest’s dwelling in possible connection with the 
old church cannot be thought of as containing so many 
compartments erected on such an imposing architec- 
tural scale. A secular manor-seat is ruled out of con- 
sideration by the island’s name. And had such been 
built then, it must needs have been most probably an 
earl’s seat judging by the nature of the structure. But 
in that case it would certainly have been mentioned in 
the Saga. 

“To fix the date of erection from the stylistic 
characteristics is very difficult, as a primitive building- 
method often survives very long in outlying regions. 

“The porch of the church (or foot of a west-tower) 
under normal conditions, judging by the criteria, has 
to be assigned to the transition period between the 
Anglo Saxon and the Norman Romance period circa 
1080. But in the present case the building might very 
well be deemed a good deal later. The character of the 
oldest building-period, disposes me to assume as most 
probable that Eynhallow was a Benedictine foundation 
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from circa 1100. The second building-period might be 
most reasonably assigned to the 13th century. For 
such a conclusion, the window construction with a 
groove for glass behind a splaying of the window frame 
appears to me to be of greatest importance. Glass first 
came into general use in Norwegian rural churches 
towards the close of the 12th century. In view of the 
evidence cited, the fact of a Benedictine monk being 
called to be Abbot in a Cistercian monastery is not to 
be regarded as specially striking. 

“In regard to the monastery plan, it offers, as 
pointed out by Professor Dietrichson, considerable 
similarity to Norwegian Cistercian-structures, though 
on a relatively reduced scale. But there is little dif- 
ference between the designs of our Cistercian monas- 
teries and e.g. the Benedictine monastery on Silje or 
the Augustinian monastery on Utstein. I am most dis- 
posed to see in the original plan of the Eynhallow 
monastery a Benedictine monastery contemporary with 
that on Selje, where only the church in the first 
instance was erected in monumental fashion. 

“As opportunity arose, the monastery buildings 
(with us originally of wood, in Orkney presumably of 
turf and stone) were replaced by solid stone-built 
masonry. In Eynhallow this seems to have taken place 
in two overations—the first probably in the 12th, the 
second certainly in the 13th century. 

“The walls indicated on the ground plan sketch in 
Monumenta Orcadica, fig 66, by oblique hatched lines 
may be very late additions which have proved neces- 
sary during the period when several families of farmers 
were housed there.” 

We see that Meyer—an expert in ancient ecclesi- 
astical buildings—believed that “the existing remains 
show the ground plan of a monastery structure can 
scarcely be doubted.” If not a structure of that kind, 
what could such a group of buildings be—on so small 
anisland? No one acquainted with Orkney farm build- 
ings is likely to believe that these were originally 
erected so close to a church as dwellinghouses while 
the other farm buildings stood a considerable distance 
away; nor that four families could have chosen, unless 
under unusual circumstances, to live in such close 
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proximity; even two families (as at one time) could 
hardly been satisfied with those inconvenient condi- 
tions. 

My conviction, as indicated in the Ancient Monu- 
ments volume that “ certainly in Norse times there had 
been a monastic establishment of some kind here,” has 
never been abandoned. A short time ago I decided to 
issue a Second Edition of Eynhallow: The Holy Island 
of the Orkneys, and to include references to the new 
theories that had been propounded, I focussed my 
attention on Janauschek’s conclusions; what follows 
is the result of the re-examination. Readers are 
referred to the translation on page 104 ante. It will be 
seen there that Janauschek confesses his views are 
based on conjecture. In the Cistercian records which 
he discusses, under the years 1201 and 1296, there was 
a reference to a community called Avemma, or Apenna 
insula Orchadra, Orchates in Insulis (with other 
variants) which he says they (i.e. the monks who first 
made the entry) “ would have us believe was situated 
in the Orkney Islands.” He rejects this suggestion on 
the ground that their ancient authorities are silent on 
the matter; also the Scottish historians—Keith, Spottis- 
wood, and Chalmers. He adds: “The direct evidence 
of leading scholars,” whose names he does not give, 
who, when consulted, said there was no monastery of 
any rule in Orkney. He notes, but brushes aside, the 
record by a Scottish author named Wade auoted a cen- 
tury ago from the Melrose Chronicle: “On the 14th 
March a certain Laurentius, who had previously dis- 
charged the duties in some monastery in the Orkneys, 
was promoted to Melrose.” Strangely enough the Cis- 
tercian editor considers that this statement “ throws 
little light on the point at issue,’ and he ignores it 
otherwise. ; 

Janauschek’s whole argument is somewhat caprici- 
ous. He admits that his records indicate that the com- 
munity Apemma (however spelt) was (a) in Orkney, 
(b) in the diocese of Sodor, (c) a daughter of Mellifons. 
Obviously (a) and (b) cannot both be correct. He 
accordingly dismisses (a) as wrong; his preference for 
(b) apparently being due to the fact that in the Isle of 
Man was the diocese of Sodor, with Rushen Abbey a 
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Remains of a Circular Building near Monkerness. Rousay in the back- 
ground. Mr Kirkness’s First Inspection. (See page 23.) 


Excavators at Work—Taylor, Kirkness, Shearer. 
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daughter house of Mellifons (Furness Abbey). It is not 
surprising that early continental writers should have 
confused the diocese of Sodor with that of Orkney, for 
the Orkneys and the Western Islands, including Man, 
were Norwegian territories and both were subject to 
the metropolitan See of Nidaros, Norway. 

Whatever may be thought of Janauschek’s con- 
clusion, we should be grateful to him for indirectly 
bringing to light what may prove to be the pre-Norse 
name of Eynhallow which was unknown. No one had 
suggested that before the Norsemen named it the Holy 
Isle it must have had an earlier native name. 

The name was given to Eynhallow by the Norse- 
men probably before the eighth century. No earlier 
name is known to have been anvlied to the island, 
although, as already stated, there must have been a pre- 
Norse name during several centuries. Now, when a 
name is found definitely associated with the Orkney 
Islands in an authentic original document, and not once 
only but twice with almost a whole century intervening 
between the first and second entry, it would be almost 
inconceivable to doubt the accuracy or authenticity of 
those records. Would it not be reasonable to assume 
that here was the missing early name of Eynhallow? 
At any rate, I have no hesitation in accepting it until 
disproved. 

It should not be difficult now to furnish reasonable 
explanation to the objections urged against the con- 
clusions of Monumenta Orcadica regarding the 12th 
century monastic community on Eynhallow. Those 
criticisms may be arranged as follows: — 


(1) The absence of reference in works of history 
dealing with the period to a monastery of the 
Cistercian or any other order. 


(2) The ground plan of the alleged monastery 
buildings is not that of a Cistercian monastery. 


With regard to (1) we give here in juxtaposition one 
monastic record from the reliable Cistercian chronicle 
in the head House of the Order in Scotland, and the 

other from the sources used by Janauschek. 


J 
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From Melrose Chronicle 
(1175) Laurence, a monk 
of Melrose, former Abbot 
in the Orkneys, was bless- 
ed as Abbot in the Church 
of Melrose by Bishop Joce- 
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From Origines Cistercien- 
ses. 

(1201 and 1296) Refer- 
ence is made to “a com- 
munity named Apemma 
or Apenna in rasula Orch- 


adra,-.and Orchates in 
Insulis. ” 


line of Glasgow. 


These two quotations recorded from such widely 
separated sources cannot be disposed of so easily as 
Janauschek seems to have imagined. Each record 
corroborates the other in accepting the statement that 
there had been a monastery in Orkney. Melrose Chron- 
icle is one of the most authentic of ancient Scottish 
records; and how can these entries be accounted for, 
after more than seven centuries, if they are not gen- 
uine? How could the Cistercian chroniclers on the 
continent have knowledge of such a place as Orkney 
if not through the Cistercian connection? If the ex- 
istence of an Orkney Cistercian community was 
recorded anywhere in Scotland, Melrose Abbey was 
the most likely place, and it is found there; and if a 
reference to such a house was to be recorded abroad, 
would it not be in official Cistercian records? and it 
is found there! 

These two quotations show that there were actual- 
ly two pertinent records, so that Dietrichson’s 
conclusions may be regarded as established; and the 
objections to the ground plan of the Eynhallow build- 
ings are likewise satisfactorily answered. 

I must state, however, that the specialists who 
prepared the paragraph which was quoted from the 
Inventory, Vol. II, page 233, were forced to reach their 
conclusions from the evidence available when the 
volume was prepared; it was their duty to record only 
pie ibe based on established facts, and not conjec- 
ure. 

More information may yet be found regarding the 
name Apemma, which is probably the correct pre- 
Norse name. 
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Notes re Datss, &c. 
CoLLINGwoop.—“ Eynhallow must have been Cister- 


cian.” 


DIETRICHSON AND Mryer.—Oldest part of the Church— 
A.D. 1100. 


Str Henry Drypen.—Three periods, llth, 12th, 14th 
century. 


Inventory.—West Porch about 1200. 


Pror, LeTHasy agrees generally with Sir Henry Dryden. 


CHAPTER 14 


General 


IN THIS, the concluding chavter, we cannot forget 
the blanks still left in the history of the Holy Island. 
The few facts which have been ascertained regarding 
one of the Abbots of Eynhallow Monastery have 
strengthened the desire to know something of his 
predecessors or successors; but we have failed to get 
such information; and have not been more successful 
with resvect to any of the ordinary monks who had 
lived on the island. The search for information as to 
when, and by what means, the Monastery was closed, 
has been equally fruitless, excent for a few inferences 
which are recorded, not as facts, but surmises. Our in- 
vestigation has revealed certain circumstances which 
point to an earlier—a Celtic—Monastery; but these 
are not sufficient to form historical facts. The discovery 
of a sculotured stone in what was the earliest church- 
yard, or of some relic from a tomb under the floor of 
the chavel or the chavter-house, might add much to 
the history of Eynhallow. Workmen engaged in 
alterations in the choir of St Magnus Cathedral came 
upon a skeleton under the floor; and among the bones 
was a small leaden disc bearing an inscrivtion telling 
that the remains were those of Bishoo William the 
Cld, who died in 1168. Further excavation at Monker- 
ness, in and around the cell or hut-circle, or whatever 
it is, may bring to our knowledge the data required to 
settle questions which we have discussed without 
success. That there is a field on Eynhallow for the 
spade of an enthusiastic antiauary cannot be doubted. 

The reader of the foregoing nages will have noticed 
that our references to the Celtic and later monks have 
been sympathetic, but impartial. Their church disci- 
pline and doctrinal teachings have not been discussed. 
Not a few excellent books on the history of the Celtic 
Church in Scotland have been marred by the efforts 
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of their writers to prove that the doctrines of the 
Culdee, or the earlier Celtic clergy, were similar to 
those of Episcopalians, or of Presbyterians,—the former 
claiming them as of their persuasion, and the latter 
as dogmatically asserting they were Puritans. Roman 
Catholics, we are afraid, will have some reason for 
complaining that we, in making a distinction between 
the Celtic Church and the Roman Church, are assuming 
a division which did not exist. The Church of Rome 
holds that the early clergy of Britain and Ireland 
were not separate and distinct from the rest of 
Christendom, presided over by the Bishop of Rome; 
and the use of the name “Celtic Church” is, to some 
extent, resented. The early Christian Church in Scot- 
land, perhans by its isolation, did not develon on the 
lines of the Church of Rome; and differences therefore 
existed which justify our references to the “Celtic 
Church.” This is by the way; let us proceed with our 
remaining notes on Eynhallow. 

The following verse was frequently quoted by the 
older people of Evie, Rendall and Rousay :— 

“Eynhallow, frank,! Eynhallow, free,} 
Eynhallow stands in the middle of the sea; 
A roaring roost on every side— . 
Eynhallow stands in the middle of the tide.” 

In the course of time these lines, like many of 
Eynhallow’s traditions and records, would have been 
forgotten, but Mr D. J. Robertson has preserved them 
for posterity in his “ Vanishing Island ”—that charming 
sketch, extracts from which were given in an earlier 
chapter. The version of the above rhyme with which 
we have been familiar has the word “lies” in place 
of “stands” : “Eynhallow lies in the middle of the 
sea. . . . Eynhallow lies in the middle of the tide.” 
The distinction is apparently trivial. The first line 
with its “frank” and “free” has seemed somewhat 
meaningless; but we have for long even imagined we 
heard an echo in this modern rhyme of a line or two in 
the verse composed by Earl Rognvald when the 
company of monks made their appearance in Westray. 
Referring to the island whence the monks had come, 


1 These words—“ frank” . . . “free” are used in a Scottish 
ballad. ; 
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he uses these words (Dasent’s Translation)—“ ... this 
isle, in the main it lies in tempests.” Goudie’s version 
is—“ This isle Elon lies out in the stormy ocean.” There 
is some slight similarity here with the modern lines, 
“Ties in the middle of the sea,” “Lies in the middle 
of the tide.” And the “ Roaring roost on every side,” 
is not unlike “It lies in tempests.” 

“Frank” and “Free” may be Norse words in 
English svelling, their original meaning not having 
been understood at the time of the translation. “ Free” 
recalls to our minds the days when a fugitive may have 
found sanctuary in the Monastery. Beyond that sug- 
gestion it is not safe to venture into quicksands of 
philology. 

We are not to assume that the church on Eynhallow 
was used as a place of worship for a wide district, but 
only for those connected with the Monastery and living 
on the island. In accordance with the rules and customs 
of the times it would have been regularly in use—not 
merely for an hour or so once a week as in the case 
of the Orkney churches of to-day. The Abbot and some 
of the friars may have conducted services in other 
churches in Orkney. In this connection it should 
perhaps be noted that, close to the shore on the Evie 
side of Burgar Rost, there was a church in the days 
of old, which was known as Peter’s Kirk: and not 
far from the Rousay beach, across the other sound 
from Eynhallow, stood another church. The proximity 
of those two places of worship to Eynhallow carries 
the suggestion that they may have been so placed 
to be within convenient reach of the island preachers. 
It is thought that the site of an older church than 
the present ruin at Skaill may be seen closer to the 
Rousay beach opposite Eynhallow. 

The Monks on Eynhallow were not all Norsemen, 
probably the great majority of them were Scotsmen 
and Englishmen. A life of contemplation was charact- 
eristic of their Order, especially in the earlier period 
of their history. We have already seen, on the authority 
of the Melrose Chronicle, that Abbot Laurence of 
Eynhallow was a man of piety and scholarship. The 
lads of Orkney had then a fine opportunity of acquiring 
sacred and secular education; and it seems that sons 
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of the leading Udallers and those of higher lineage 
became scholars. Is not Enyhallow the likely place 
where they received their training? Among the monks 
were experienced agriculturalists—by far the best of 
their day; and skilled builders, carpenters, fishermen. 
Others had knowledge of the treatment of disease and 
were expert in healing wounds. Some went here and 
there to tell of the Saviour from sin, and of a spiritual 
world; but mission work was more a characteristic 
of the Celtic monks. Occasionally one of them would 
seek a solitary retreat, to live for days or weeks out 
of the reach of his fellowmen, so that he might be 
free to devote himself absolutely to the contemplation 
and adoration of his Maker. Can we follow by the 
mind’s eye one of those pious monks sailing across 
Burgar Rést to the Evie shore, then wending his way 
over the hills to the dreary spot, Itherigeo, and there, 
in the little stone cell, spending the time in communion 
with God? On another day can we see a similar white- 
robed cleric, also approaching the beach of Evie, but 
on landing, taking a course rather to the left? He, too, 
goes towards the hills, passing through a hollow on 
the hilltop and down to the other side, along a gill? 
with steep banks, bordered with a glory of heather 
bloom and the countless colours of the hill grasses 
and flowers. In the small chapel of Kirkgeo, he too 
shuts himself away from the world, to learn of, and 
to prepare for, a spiritual world. Yet another of the 
Eynhallow monks may go still farther east and follow 
the course of the Woodwick Burn, until he reaches 
St. Mary’s Chapel, far from the haunts of men.° 

Whatever they may have become in later times, 
when they did not live so close to the master himself 
—Jesus the Great Abbot—and luxury and indolence 
hardened and corrupted them, let us remember there 
was a time when not only the inhabitants of Rousay 
on the one side, and Evie on the other, but others in 
many parts of Orkney would have had good cause 
to bless the good Monks of Eynhallow. 

For the full life, the practical and the ideal are 


2 e. a 
3 ae and Kirkgeo may have been “ retreats of Birsay 


monks, as suggested by J. Storer Clouston. 
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necessary, with religion to inspire and direct. Let us 
hope our conception of Christianity has not become 
dimmer since the time when the first messengers of 
the Gosvel landed on the remote Orcades telling the 
island barbarians of the God of Love, and sowing 
seeds of truth and brotherhood, intended to displace 
the vengeful passions of the human heart. Man’s sinful 
condition, a Redeemer, a forgiving Father, the real 
life in the sviritual world! These were essential doct- 
rines taught by the early missionaries—the ancient 
theme—the modern theme! 

As we loiter about the Eynhallow beach, or among 
the cluster of roofless buildings whose story we would 
fain know, our dreams are of the past; of teaching, 
preaching, and healing and succouring by good men 
and sincere; of the bell that called the servants of 
God to prayer and worship; of praise sung to God 
in a strange tongue now forgotten—was not the praise 
continuous, one Brother following another, so that they 
were aiways in touch with God day and night? Did 
not the sea join in that praise, in the sounds familiar 
to us to-day? We are reminded of the inspired lines 
of our own David Vedder: — 

“The ocean heaves resistlessly, 

And pours his glittering treasure forth; 
His waves, the priesthood of the sea, 
Kneel on the shell-gemmed earth; 

And there emit a hollow. sound, 


As if they murmured praise and prayer; 
On every side ’tis holy ground.” 


Postscript 
THE NAME HOLY ISLAND 


THE question: What is the origin and meaning of 
Holy Island? has been asked, but a definite answer 
has not been found. There were Holy Islands in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, Norway, in all of which at 
some time or other there have been religious commun- 
ities; in some of them, men or women bearing the name 
“saint.” How did Eynhallow get its present name? 
Along with Iona it is named by the Norsemen The 
Holy Island. No Saint’s name is associated with this 
island, nor is there in the case of the Brough of 
Deerness where there is evidence of an early religious 
settlement. There must be a special reason why it 
received such distinction. Both Eynhallow and Iona 
had earlier Celtic names; with regard to Iona we know 
it is called “I” (Ee) or “Hy.” It may be that the 
Orkney island was named by the Norsemen before 
they had seen Iona. There is no certainty of that; but 
it may be inferred that those seamen had seen on each 
island monastic communities of a similar nature. We 
know that St. Columba’s disciples inhabited Iona about 
the time the Norsemen first arrived on the Dalriada 
coast; but it is possible Pictish missionaries had been 
in Orkney sometime earlier. In Norway, where at 
least one island was called “Holy” at a very early 
date, it did not receive the distinction given to these 
two islands in their western dominions. 

Inquiries submitted to professors of early Church 
History in Scotland, England, and Wales, failed to elicit 
anything beyond this: Holy Island was the place where 
men lived whose whole time was devoted to religion; 
that seems to have been the case in Norway also. An 
island at the mouth of the Tiber—Isola Sacra—is des- 
cribed in a recent publication as a burial place in 
pre-Christian times, and subsequently used for the 
same purpose. In Lincolnshire, the Cistercian Abbey 
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of Swinehead was built on a marsh, between two 
rivers, named Holy Island, and in a book dealing with 
the early history of the Isle of Man it is said that the 
island used to be known as Holy Island because so 
many Saints were buried there.’ All that can be 
gleaned from records regarding the Holy Islands on the 
coasts of Britain and Ireland is that hermits or other re- 
ligious devotees lived there at some time, and some 
may have been buried there. That an island contained 
the relics of a saint may have well have been given the 
appellation of Holy, but Eynhallow cannot be included 
in that definition. Its Norse title, The Holy Island, can- 
not escape special notice. 


1 Moore’s Sodor and Man, page 89. 
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APPENDICES 


No. I 
ELLYAR HOLM 


IN THE FIRST PARAGRAPH of page 34, a sentence, 
inadvertently omitted, contained Dr Marwick’s 
explanation that the name of the holm had originally 
been Ellidarholm, so named from Ellidarvik—the bay 
in which the islet lies. It is essential to keep this in 
view when following his argument regarding Hellisey 
and Ellyar Holm. 


EYNHALLOW—HELLISEY 


The article on Lady Parish, Sanday, in The New 
Statistical Account of the Orkney Islands, written 
by the Reverend Walter Traill in 1841, contains a 
communication from a Dr. Wood (who had practised 
several years in Sanday) summarising references in 
The Orkneyinga Saga to that island. Dealing with 
the flight of Sweyn from Gairsay, Dr. Wood says: — 
“When Harald was informed by his domestics of this 
outrage of Swein, he immediately set out in search 
of him to Enhallow, whither Swein had fled; however, 
he contrived to conceal his vessel in a large cavern 
in one of the cliffs of that island.” This was written 
five years before Munch identified Ellyar Holm as the 
Hellisey of the Sagas. No hint is given as to how 
Dr. Wood reached his conclusion. Perhaps it was from 
a careful reading of the Latin version of The Orkney- 
inga Saga; or, tradition may have handed down the 
story of Sweyn in the Eynhallow cave, to some old 
inhabitant of Orkney who told it to Dr. Wood. It is, 
however, interesting to know that, over eighty years 
ago, Dr. Wood and the Rev. Walter Traill believed 
Eynhallow to be the island named Hellisey. Our 
chapter dealing with Hellisey was in type before 
we came across the notice of Eynhallow in the 
Statistical Account of Lady Parish. 
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MUIR’S “ECCLESIOLOGICAL NOTES” 
(SEE Pace 43) 


Describing Eynhallow Church, T. S. Muir says:— 


“You will see that, longitudinally, it is divided into 
three compartments; the east one, with what was 
probably a sacristy or mortuary chapel on the north, 
and the middle one with a similar adjunct on the 
south-west, in one of its corners the remains of a 
stair which led to an upper apartment, forming very 
likely the abode of the priest. A fire-place and 
chimney in the upper part of the wall and gable of 
the eastern extremity of the church, shows that a 
room of a like kind had also been there. I can scarcely 
take it upon me to offer an opinion as to what era 
the building belongs. The masonry, like most of 
the Orkney churches of old date, is very rude; the 
windows, of which only one or two are entire, are 
flat-topped and have their jambs of one stone. The 
two openings or passage-ways connecting the end 
compartments with the central one are arched, the 
western arch being semi-circular, the eastern one 
sharply pointed and formed of thin slates. These, and 
one or two other features, look rather antiquated, and 
might induce the belief that they were of a remote 
time; but the general character of the structure—its 
size, methodical arrangement, and domestic conveni- 
ences—would seem to point to a date not earlier than 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century.” (Pages 253-254). 
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UPPER BARNS (Ske Paces 64-65) 


The following notes and measurements are by 
Mr. Storer Clouston:—‘ Upper Barns consist (so far 
as I can see) of 2 barns, B and B', with 2 stables, S 
and S', attached, and a common.kiln K, for both 
barns. Each barn has a neuk, n, n’, the usual two 
winnowing doors opposite one another, and the usual 
opening into the kiln. 


S—17 feet long and 9 feet wide. Door 6 feet 
from east end. Side walls 2 feet thick. Two 
stone head stalls still surviving. Door into 
barn through a 2 feet 6 inch gable. 


B.—24 feet long, 12 feet wide. Side walls 2 feet 
6 inches thick. 


S'.—16 feet long at least (south end in ruins). 7 
feet 6 inches wide. Walls 2 feet thick. Stone 
manger along north end. Door not noted. 


B!'.—Approx. 20 feet long. 12 feet wide. Walls 
2 feet thick. 


Kiln K. completely ruinous. Size impossible to 
say (8 feet diameter inside would be a large 
kiln). 


‘funy fo jpaoway wazfp aj9u1D fo 


Part of Exterior of Circular Foundations. 
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apparently consists also of 2 Barns, B, B', with stables, 
S, S’, attached, and 2 kilns, K, K’. S is very ruinous, 
but, so far as I could judge, it has been divided by 
wall shown by dotted lines and part n. has been cut 
off to serve as neuk for B' (though I couldn’t be cer- 
tain). 


B.—16 feet 6 inches long, 11 feet 2 inches to 11 
feet 6 inches wide. Walls 2 feet 3 inches 
thick. Winnowing doors 3 feet and 5 feet 
respectively from west end. 


S.—Only mutilated bit remaining. 


B'—24 feet long, 13 feet 6 inches wide. Walls 
3 feet thick. (This building has not quite 
character of a barn. It might have been con- 
verted into barn. Yet 2 winnowing doors 
both seem original). 


S'—15 feet long, 9 feet wide. Door and walls 
not noted. 


Neither kiln was measured.” 
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HALCRO “COUSINGIS” 


Some of the early connections of the Halcros are 
seen in a deed, dated at Braal, Caithness, 17th July, 
1560. It is an agreement between George, Earl of 
Caithness, and Master Magnus Halcro of Brugh, 
Chantor of Orkney. 


“The said noble lord is oblesit to be ane trew and faythful 
maister and defendur to the said Maister Mawnis, his adherents 
and partiaklaris, that is to say, to himself, his cousingis, Villiam 
Halcro of Aikers, Edwarde Sinclair younger of Toabe, Niniane 
Halcro bruder germane, Nicholl Chalmer, William Sinclair in 
Kerstane, Robert Chalmer, David Chalmer, Mawnis Mudie, Johne 
Cromartie, William Kirknes of Mousland, Alexander Kirknes of 
—(Sic)—, James Cragey, Hendrie Cragy, and to the rest of their 
freynds, servuands, adherentis,” etc. 


[I am indebted to Mr. Storer Clouston for the 
above extract. He explains that “cousingis” meant 
a relation by blood (including a brother in this case). 
The original document is in Barrogill Castle.] 
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MARGARET HALCRO, MOTHER OF EBENEZER 
AND RALPH ERSKINE 
[From Kirkwall in the Orkneys, page 444] 


‘The Erskines, Ebenezer and Ralph, the origin- 
ators of the Secession movement, were of Orcadian 
descent. Their father, the Rev. Henry Erskine of 
Chirnside, took as his second wife, Margaret Halcro. 
When she left Orkney for the south she had with her, 
after the manner of the time, a certificate of character 
from the Kirk Session, which certificate has been 
preserved and published in the biography of her son, 
Ebenezer:— 


‘At the Kirk of Evie, May 27, 1666—To all and sundry into 
whose hands these presents shall come, be it known that the 
bearer hereof, Margaret Halcro, lawful daughter to the deceased 
Hugh Halcro, in the Isle of Weir, and Margaret Stewart, his 
spouse, hath lived in the parish of Evie since her infancy in good 
fame and report, is a discreet godly young woman, and, to our 
certain knowledge, free of all scandal, reproach or blame, as 
also that she is descended by her father of the House of Halcro, 
which is a very ancient and honourable family in the Orkneys— 
the noble and potent Earl of Early and Lairds of Dun, in Angus; 
and by her mother, of the Laird of Barscobe, in Galloway. In 
witness whereof, we, the Minister and Clerk, have subscribed 
these presents at Evie, day, month, year of God, and place fore- 
said, and give way to all other noblemen, gentlemen, and ministers 
to % et same. 


(Sie Subscr.) Mr. MORISONE, Minister of Evie. 
GEORGE BALLANTINE. 


JAMES TRAILL. 
WILLIAM BALLENDEN. 
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PRECEPT OF SASINE IN FAVOUR OF HUGH 
HALCRO OF THAT ILK OF THE LANDS AND 
ISLAND OF EYNHALLOW 


Adam Bellenden, now of Stenness, son and heir 
of the late Adam Bellenden of Stenness, superior of 
the lands and others underwritten to my lovites James 
Traill in Wasness ...and to you both jointly and 
severally, my baillies in that part specially constitute, 
GREETING: Because from a Brieve of Inquest made 
through the Earldom of Orkney and Zetland on a 
mandate issued from the Chancery of Our Sovereign 
Lord the King and duly retoured to the Chancellor 
of our said Sovereign Lord the King, it clearly appears 
that the deceased Hugh Halcro of that Ilk. father of 
Hugh Halcro now of that Ilk, bearer of these presents, 
died last vest and seised as of fee at the faith and 
peace of our said Sovereign Lord the King in ALL 
and WHOLE the lands and Island of Eynhallow with 
the teind sheaves thereof which were never in use 
to be separated from the stock, with the houses, build- 
ings, yards, parts pendicles and pertinents of the said 
lands and island lying in the strait between the island 
of Rousay and the mainland of Orkney within the 
Parish of Rousay and Earldom of Orkney: And that 
the said Hugh Halcro is nearest and lawful heir to 
the said deceased Hugh Halcro his father in the fore- 
said lands and island of Eynhallow with the teind 
sheaves thereof which were never in use to be separ- 
ated from the stock with the parts, pendicles and 
pertinents thereof lying as above: And that he is of 
lawful age: That the said lands and island with the 
teind sheaves and others foresaid were formerly held 
of the said Adam Bellenden, my father, and now are 
truly held of me, his son and heir, as superior thereof, 
as is more fully contained on the Precept from said 
Chancery of dated the 12th of the month of April last 
passed directed to me for the purpose of giving sasine 
as follows to the said Hugh Halcro now of that Ilk 
of the said lands and Island with the teind sheaves 
thereof: Therefore, in obedience to the order of said 
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Precept, I hereby desire and require you, that, upon 
sight hereof ye pass to the ground of said lands and 
there give and deliver heritable state and seisin of 
ALL and WHOLE the said lands and Island of Eyn- 
hallow with the teind sheaves thereof, which were 
never in use to be separated from the stock and with 
the houses, buildings, yards, parts, pendicles and 
pertinents of the said lands and island lying as afore- 
said to the foresaid Hugh Halcro now of that Ilk, as 
heir of the said deceased Hugh Halcro, his father, and 
that by deliverance to him or his certain attorney or 
procurator, bearer of these presents, of earth and 
stone of the ground of said lands, to be held according 
to the form and tenor of the said precept (salvo jure 
cuiuslibet): And this in no way ye omit: For doing 
whereof I hereby commit to you, and each of you 
jointly and severally, my baillies in that part as afore- 
said, my full power under these presents: In Witness 
Whereof this Precept of Sasine written by the hand 
of William Heart, son of David Heart of Rusland, is 
subscribed by me as follows: I have hereunto appended 
my proper seal at the House of Quoys in Evie, on the 
20th day of the month of May, in the year of our 
Lord, 1645, before these witnesses—Andrew Smith of 
Hurteso, Henry and Robert Bellenden, my brothers, 
and the said David Heart. 


A. Smytu, Witness. ADAME BELLENDEN 
H. BELLENDEN. of Stonehuoness.* 
RosBert BELLENDEN. D. Heart, Witness. 


[For the translation of this deed from the Latin 
parchment, I am indebted to Mr. H. W. Scarth and 
Mr. Duncan J. Robertson.]} 


’ 1 So spelt in the original. 
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WILLIAM BALLENDEN, SUPERIOR OF 
EYNHALLOW IN 1700 


In the deed conveying half the lands of Eynhallow 
to David Covingtrie in 1682 there is no reference to 
the heritor holding the property from the superior, 
Ballenden; but in the Charter granted by Alexander 
Baikie of Brugh, in 1700, to David’s son John, the 
obligations to the superior are clearly stated. Baikie, 
as “heritable proprietor,’ sells to John Covingtrie, 
heritably and irredeemably, without “any manner of 
reversione, redemption or regres, All and Haill the 
just and quall halfe of Enhallow .. . with the houses, 
biggings, yards,” etc., “to be holdine and to be had” 
of William Ballenden of Stenness (and his Tutors 
and Curators), “immediate, lawful, and undoubted 
Superior of the said halfe of the said Ille of Enhallow 
... payeing the said John Covingtrie, his heirs and 
successors, to the said William Ballenden, his Tutors 
and Curators for their interest ... the soume of... ; 
and that for all other burden, exactione, or service 
secular that . . . can be anyway asked or required.” 


No. VIII 


EXTRACTS FROM “COPPY LETTER TO MR. 
JOHN McKENZIE”—IN A BUNDLE OF 
EYNHALLOW TITLES 


[The letter is undated and bears the initials “J. 
C.” It was undoubtedly written by John Covingtrie, 
“of Enhallow,” to his legal adviser in Edinburgh, in 
the first half of the eighteenth century. He refers 
to the state of his finances in consequence of large 
sums due to him by landowners in Orkney—Ballenden 
of Stenness, among others—and he seems somewhat 
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eager to get possession of Ballenden’s property. ] 

“T am satisfyed to submitt my Tittle to the Estate 
of Stenness, Peter Honyman and Stenness doeing the 
same as to yr claims. Or 240, to show my willingness 
to have matters ended In regard to the Estate of 
Stenness lys in two different parishes am satisfied to 
dispence wt what lys in one of them to Peter Hony- 
man, and to pay proportionally to him for the oyr. Or 
3tio, I will submit the whole affair to yourself and Mr. 
Spence, and if you think fit you may take Mr. James 
Grahame, Junior, or any oyr whom you and Mr. 
Spence shall think fitt to assist you, and will agree 
to whatever you shall determine, but if you should, 
after making mature deliberation, think fitt, and if no 
better can be done, that I should accept of a sum in 
place of my tittle to the Estate of Stenness, and ex- 
pences I have been put to, then desire you would 
take care I be exonered sufficiently as to the reduction 
presently against me, and in that case it is my Judg- 
ment that I renounce and not disspone further. You 
may remember I sent you a write signed by old 
Grzemsay at the Walk-miln in the parish of Orphir, 
wherein he obleidges himself yt if ever the Estate of 
Stenness come into his family he shall dispone to me 
3£ Scots of feu-duty payable to ye proprietor of 
Stenness out of the Island of Enhallow belonging to 
me in property, which you will particularly remember, 
for at anyrate I will not be vassail to Mr. Honyman.” 

We have here a possible clue to the termination 
of a feu-duty on Eynhallow. No superior can be traced 
in the time of the Balfours, or subsequent proprietors. 
In 1744 William Honyman got decree for the sale of 
the Ballenden’s estate, and acquired it himself, prob- 
ably transferring the rights of Superiority to the 
heritor Covingtrie. 
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TENANTS OF EYNHALLOW 


From the “ Decreet of divisione of the lands and 
estate of Halcro,’ dated December 1677, we learn that 
the half of Eynhallow conveyed to Jean Halcro and 
her spouse, Alexander Mowat of Swinzie, was occu- 
pied by Adam Keith, and that Laurence Banks was 
tenant of the other half, belonging to Sibilla Halcro 
and her husband, James Baikie of Burness. Adam 
Keith was still tenant of Mrs. Mowat’s portion of 
Eynhallow in 1682, when David Covingtrie became 
proprietor. Fourteen years later, George and William 
Sinclair are mentioned as tenants [successors of 
Banks] in the Charter granted by Alexander Baikie 
of Brugh, to John Covingtrie, son of the above David, 
in July, 1700. Adam Keith was dead in 1699—the date 
of an instrument of Saisine in favour of John Coving- 
trie, lawful son to the deceased David. Two of the 
witnesses present in Eynhallow when the property 
was formally delivered to the said John, were George 
Flett and George Sinclair—“ indwellers in Enhallow.” 
The George Sinclair is probably one of the occupiers 
of the Baikie half of the island, and Flett the successor 
of Keith. John Covingtrie was heir to his father of 
other lands beside a part of Eynhallow. One of those 
properties conveyed to him in 1699 was “ane farding 
uddall Land in Breck, with the house, biggings, yards, 
and pertinents presentlie possest be John Baikie 
tenent there, lying in the toune of Costay, parochine 
of Evie ... wadset to the said umqle David Covingtrie 
be the deceast Adam Keith, Uddaller thereof and 
redeimable be his airs and assignees in manner con- 
tained in the Disposition of Wadset granted there- 
anent.” 

Adam Keith, although bearing a Scottish name, 
was an impoverished Orkney Udaller. He may have 
succeeded to Breck through his mother. 

As we have seen, Eynhallow, at the end of the 
seventeenth century, was laboured by at least two 
tenants. A century and a half later four families 
were living on the island. The church was occupied 
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by the Mainlands, Corrigalls lived in what was then 
called South House—the building now believed to 
have been the chapter house of the Monastery. Mid 
House—probably the cloister (roofed)—was tenanted 
by the Louttits. The fourth tenant’s name was Inkster. 
His dwelling, West House, would likely have been the 
old parlatory and kitchen of the monks. 

We do not know how long the forefathers of these 
inhabitants had been connected with Eynhallow. The 
Mainlands had come from Rousay, but had been 
settled in the island for at least twenty years. They 
had probably taken the holding previously worked 
by a James Flett. In the Evie churchyard is a tomb- 
stone “ erected to the memory of Ann Arthur, spouse of 
James Flett, farmer, Enhallow, who departed this life 
22nd April, 1872, aged 90 years,” and of their daughter, 
who died in 1895, aged 73 years. There is no record 
to connect this James Flett with George Flett, “in- 
dweller in Enhallow,” in 1699; but it is perhaps worth 
noting that one of the earliest tenants we know of, 
and one of the last, was a Flett. 


No. X 
ST. PETER’S, EVIE 


The sea has washed away a considerable portion 
of the cliff of boulder clay, and foundations of a broch 
are now visible under the church site. At a meeting 
of the Orkney Antiquarian Society, Dr. Marwick sug- 
gested that the earliest church sites in Orkney were 
found at or near the ruins of a broch. This leads us 
to believe that this church had borne another name 
before its dedication to St. Peter. Was it St. Colm’s? 


“THE SANCTUARY OF THE ISLES” 


In Tudor’s The Orkneys and Shetland we have 
the following:—“ Mr. Karl Blind is of opinion that the 
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name Eyin Helga meant ‘The sanctuary of the Isles’ 
(Heiligthum in German), and that the islet held the 
same position to the rest of the group that Heligoland 
did to the rest of the Frisian Isles.” 


ROBERT THE BRUCE IN ORKNEY 


Mr. Barron’s conclusion that Robert the Bruce 
had been hiding in Orkney is supported by a link of 
circumstantial evidence of which he may not have 
been aware. When Bruce was a fugitive he was 
accompanied by William de Irwin, or Irwyn, his 
secretary; and after Bannockburn, he made a grant 
of the lands of Drum, in Aberdeenshire, to his faithful 
follower. His son, William de Irwin, held property 
in Kirkwall in 1369. The assumption is that the friend- 
ship formed during the sojourn in Orkney of Bruce’s 
Secretary, enabled his son—though a foreigner—to 
become a citizen of Kirkwall. Orkney at that time 
formed part of the dominions of the King of Norway. 
The early connection of the Irwyns—Irvines—with 
Orkney was brought to light by the late Sheriff 
Robertson of Orkney, and George Petrie, Sheriff Clerk, 
in tracing the direct descent of Washington Irving 
from the son of Bruce’s Secretary. (See The Life and 
Letters of Washington Irvine, by Pierre E. Irving). 


No. XI 


EARLIEST HALCRO PROPRIETOR OF 
EYNHALLOW 


_ Mr. J. Storer Clouston, who has unearthed so 
many old Orkney charters, found in Balfour Castle 
charter chest a deed of Entail, dated 1571, by Magnus 
Halcro of Brugh, upon Henry Halcro and his other 
natural sons, of Brugh, Eynhallow, and other lands 
in Rowsay. Entail is to (1) Henry, (2) James, (3) 
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Edward (each described as his “natural son”), (4) 
Henry Halcro of that Ilk and his heirs male bearing 
his surname and arms. This is the earliest known 
record of the Halcro connection with Eynhallow, and 
shows that Magnus, Cathedral Chantor, was proprietor 
at least nine years before the Bellenden charter to 
Henry in 1580. It is therefore obvious that the latter 
charter was merely a deed by the superior to the 
heritor. The assumption becomes all the stronger that 
Halcros held Eynhallow (along with Brugh) before 
the Bellendens acquired any lands in Orkney. Their 
possession of Brugh came through the Craigies. 
Whether Eynhallow was similarly obtained, or other- 
wise, has not yet been ascertained. 


No. XII 
CISTERCIAN MONASTERIES IN NORWAY 


The Monasteries of Lyse and Hovedéen, in Nor- 
way, were founded about 1140, and Dietrichson says? 
“it is impossible to believe that the islands should 
have had a Cistercian monastery” earlier than 1146, 
when the same brotherhood founded the houses in 
the mother country. We think, on the contrary, that 
an organisation formed in France, and introduced into 
England, and extended northwards in Scotland, was 
more likely to be established in Orkney before reach- 
ing Norway. 


2 Monumenta Orcadica, p. 35. 
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“PAPA” NAMES 


The “Papa” names in Orkney occur in at least 
four islands: Paplay, in South Ronaldsay; Paplay (the 
Papuli of The Orkneyinga Saga), in the East Mainland. 
and Papdale, at Kirkwall, Papa Stronsay, and Papa 
Westray. The Rev. A. B. Scott, in his St Ninian, deals 
with the origin of the word “ Papa,” and how it spread 
to Orkney and Shetland. He says also, “it must have 
passed out of the British Church, or the Brito-Pictish 
Church, after the Gaidheals or Scots began to assert 
themselves in the Church . . . Papas or Papa is not 
a title that ever would have been adopted or put into 
daily use among the Gaidheals or Scots. Its very 
form, with its duplicated p sound, would have repelled 
them. They were c- and g-preferring Celts, and not 
p-preferring like the Britons and Picts.” (Pp. XX- 
XXII.) It is in the North where these names are most 
numerous. They indicate the settlement in Orkney 
and Shetland of early Celtic missionaries — possibly 
before Columba established his Monastery in Iona. 
As shown on page 74, research by Dr. Jakobsen and 
others, proves that the Norsemen had settled in Ork- 
ney before the Viking Age. The newcomers found 
the population divided into two sections—the Pape 
and the Peti; and they latterly applied the name 
“ Papa” to Christian teachers and hermits indiscrimin- 
ately, whether Irish, Gaels, or Picts. The Paps must 
have formed a fairly important section of the people 
to have been noticed as a distinct class. Papa place- 
names are found in parts of England where the 
influence of the early British or Welsh Church ex- 
tended, and northwards on the line of British and 
Pictish missionary enterprise. There has been no 
thorough investigation of the earliest notices of such 
place-names. A list of all the localities should be 
prepared by some competent student. 
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BIRDS OF EYNHALLOW 


A book on the Birds of Eynhallow was re-printed 
from The Orcadian (1932-1933) by the late D. J. Rob- 
ertson, O.B.E., containing an interesting account of 
different kinds of sea-fowl and other birds, most of 
which nested on the island, including some rare 
species. For ten years he had studied the habits and 
peculiarities of the birds. The experiences he has 
recorded show he had the gift of an ornithologist. 
The Holy Island in the days of the monks was a Sanc- 
tuary for man, now it is a sanctuary for the birds of 
the air. Mr. Robertson’s book is a delight to read. 


No. XV 
IDENTIFICATION OF CAVES 


In 1971 and 1972 Mr R. P. Fereday made several 
visits to Eynhallow and examined the caves. 

He concluded that Sweyn’s boat could not have 
entered the Twenty Men Hole, but that a cave in 
Cave Geo, immediately west of Mussiber, matches 
the account of Sweyn’s cave in The Orkneyinga Saga. 
He has described this under the title Three Caves in 
Eynhallow, in The Orcadian of September 7, 1972, 
which includes photographs and a map. 
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